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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


a not officially recognized by the American Kennel Club as a 
distinct breed, the redbone, coon hound so strikingly portrayed on this 
month’s cover is a very special dog. And he is presented in what to every 
coon hunter is the finest pose. 

Barking “treed” is the clarion call of success to that breed of hunter who 
night after night seeks the wily raccoon. Other hunters can have their sight 
and sound of different game but a coon hunter lives in anticipation of a 
hound’ baying the good news his quarry has been cornered. 

There are hounds and then there are hounds. But a good coonhound 
must not only have the basic instinct of trailing which is characteristic of 
every hound, he must also be a natural tree dog. And that is quite a different 
matter. Once the raccoon is forced into the treetop, a good coonhound must 
announce this fact to the world with all the music in his lusty throat. He 
must furthermore keep this up for hours if necessary until his master arrives 
on the scene. 

Not so many years ago any coon hunter who owned a solid red hound, 
regardless of ancestry but of proven trailing and treeing ability called his 
dog a “Redbone.” Thirty some years ago, however, a serious campaign was 
started to produce a true redbone hound through selective breeding. Today, 
there are many such coon hounds throughout the country. 

Here is a dog that knows no fear and is possessed of great intelligence. 
His quarry is famous for being smart and tricky; the coonhound must there- 
fore be just a little smarter. This at times involves touches of true canine 
genius. Mister Ringtail is wise in the ways of man and dogs. He is no doubt 
responsible for more pants being ripped, feet made sore, and dogs whipped 
than any other wilderness dweller. Thus, any redbone hound seen and heard 
in the pose selected by cover artist Iwan Lotton deserves more than an extra 
bone for the morrow’s meal. 

April is not a time usually associated with this scene. Yet on many a cool 
spring evening, when the moon hangs bright over the mountains and valleys, 
hunters and their hounds cannot wait for October’s frost and harvest moon. 
And to many a Pennsylvania ear will come the baying of the hounds, a 
lonesome calling in the still of the night that always sounds a special] thrill. 
With a redbone hound, such as this, there is no greater sport. 
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Lands Of Ours 


How much land do you own? 

An 80 foot lot in the suburbs? A 200 acre farm in the coun- 
try? A hunting camp of several acres in size back in the moun- 
tains? Individually, your “estate” may include any or all of 
these. But collectively, you and your fellow Americans own 
much more. 

You own almost three acres of federal land in the United 
States. That’s 12 or more big suburban lots. 

You own more than two acres in Alaska. 

You own a share in the 181 million acres of National Forests, 
the 17 million acres of National Wildlife Refuges, the 22.4 
million acres of National Parks, the 440 million acres of public 
domain. And, as a Pennsylvanian, you also own a share of the 
4 million acres of publicly-owned land within the Keystone 
State. 

These lands are as much your land as whatever real estate is 
titled in your name. Some of this huge acreage—equal to one- 

uarter of the total area of the United States—has been pur- 
chased with your money: most of it was bought by your fore- 
fathers, either in cold cash or blood, sweat and tears. All of it 
is managed and protected today with the money you pay in 
hunting or fishing license fees or from the money you pay each 
year in taxes. 

Held in trust for you and your children, these lands may not. 
seem as real or as close to you as your own home. But chances 
are you have visited these lands or will someday make use of 
them in one way or another. Not everyone can spend a vacation 
in Yellowstone Park, take a hunting trip for moose in the 
Targhee National Forest of Idaho and Wyoming, or photo 
graph muskox in the Nunivak Wildlife Refuge of Alaska, But 
in ever increasing numbers, Americans and their families are 
visiting these lands. In less than a day’s drive, for example, one 
or more National Forests can be reached from practically any 
spot in the United States. 

The real value of these public lands, however, may well lie 
in other, more indirect benefits to you and your family. Some 
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of the lumber used in your house may have come from a stand 
of Douglas fir being cut selectively on a National Forest in 
Oregon. The roast of beef you ate last night may have come 
from a herd of cattle grazing on public land in Montana. Your 
best woolen suit may have been first sheared from a flock of 
sheep summering on the public domain lands in the high 
Rockies. 

Fifty years ago President Theodore Roosevelt appointed a 
National Conservation Commission. Headed by Gifford Pinchot, 
Pennsylvania’s own famed forester, governor and conservationist, 
the 50 members of this Commission studied ways and means of 
best caring for and ag come our public lands. 

This month—a half century later—the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration and its State affiliates are again calling our attention to 
these public lands, held in trust by local, state and federal gov- 
ernments. During National Wildlife Week—March 16-22—every 
American is being asked to PROTECT OUR PUBLIC LANDS. 

The National Wildlife Federation is an association of state 
federations or leagues and their affiliated local conservation 
clubs. The total membership exceeds two million persons. It is 
not a government agency but an association of citizens interested 
in conserving the natural resources of our country. Through its 
national officers, with headquarters at 232 Carroll Street, N.W., 
Takoma Park, Washington 12, D.C., and its field representatives 
and its members, the Federation has been responsible for in- 
formed public opinion leading to much important legislation 
and to many action-packed programs in the conservation field. 
It is financed by civic-minded persons throughout the nation 
who every year send in small contributions in exchange for 
Wildlife Conservation Stamps. 

National Wildlife Week was first proclaimed by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1938. It has been sponsored annually 
since by the Federation and the state groups that belong to it— 
in Pennsylvania, the State Federation of Sportsmen’s Club’s, Seth 
L. Myers, of Sharon, is State Chairman for the observance of 
Wildlife Week throughout the Commonwealth, assisted by 
county chairman and local committees in each of the 67 coun- 
ties. 


Public ownership of land is part of the American economy 
and tradition. From the time of the Revolutionary War, the 
federal government has always been the largest landowner in 

















BREATH-TAKING BEAUTY of America’s public lands is represented by Yosemite National 
Park in California. There were nearly 60 million visits to the National Park System in 1957 
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by American families seeking camping, hiking, fishing, nature study and many other outdoor 


pleasures. 


the country. The Louisiana Purchase, 
the purchase of Florida from Spain 
in 1819, the annexation of the south- 
west territory in 1848 following the 
war with Mexico, the Gadsden Pur- 
chase of 1853, the purchase of Alaska 
from Russia in 1867—all these land- 
marks in our history added to the 
public domain. Much of it has been 
sold, or given free, to early settlers, 
veterans of our wars, great corpora- 
tions which built our canals, roads 
and railroads, public schools and col- 
leges. But there still remains millions 
of acres—some committed by law to 
specific uses, a little left for sale to 
homesteaders, most of it held in trust 
until present or future generations 
decide its ultimate fate. Meanwhile, 
many use our public lands—too few 
work to protect them! 

These, then, are our lands—yours 
and mine: 


THE NATIONAL FORESTS 
The American people started the 


National Forests back in the 1880's 
when they asked the Federal govern- 


ment to save their forest lands from 
speculators violating the land laws of 
the West. Congress, in response to 
this demand, authorized the Presi- 
dent to set aside portions of the pub- 
lic land as forest reserves. 

Mainly forested, these reserves also 
contained many acres not covered 
with merchantable timber, but im- 
portant for other resources. They pro- 
duced water; they contained wild 
game and fish. Few individuals, how- 
ever, could afford to manage lands for 
such non-profit crops, and they were 
not homesteaded in the settlement of 
the West. These were the lands in- 
herited by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Forest Service when it 
was established in 1905. These were 
the first National Forests. Created 
from the public domain, most of 
them were in the West. Emphasis on 
water conservation paved the way for 
establishment of other Forests in the 
East. In 1911 Congress passed the 
Weeks law authorizing the Forest 
Service to purchase lands which con- 
tained the headwaters of streams vital 
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to the economy and well being of the 
people. Thirteen years later the auth- 
orization was extended to the pur- 
chase of lands valuable for timber. 
These lands in general had _ been 
burned over, cut over, or both. The 
owners sold willingly, glad to get 
something for land that wouldn't 
produce a cash crop for many years 
to come. 
Today there are 149 National For- 
ests, covering 181 million acres of 
land in 38 States, Puerto Rico and 
Alaska. Although not all of these 
lands produce commercially valuable 
timber, most areas do produce water, 
forage, wildlife, and opportunities for 
outdoor recreation—resources vital to 
the American people. The National 
Forests are managed on a “multiple 
use” basis. They produce: 
Wood—Within the National Forests 
84 million acres are considered com- 
mercial forest lands. They support 
765 billion board feet of timber. 
Through planned cutting, close sup- 
ervision of every timbering operation, 
and reforestation, the National For- 
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ests are annually producing a valu- 
able harvest—about 7 billion board 
feet of timber in 1957 with greater 
cuts in view for the future, This tim- 
ber is cut as it matures, not by the 
Forest Service but by private opera- 
tors. After advertising, trees are sold 
on the stump to the highest bidder 
competent to handle the logging op- 
eration. Nearly 30,000 sales are made 
each year. Most of them are small 
and the money goes to the general 
fund of the U.S. Treasury. Last year 
the total was more than $100 million. 
One-fourth of all National Forest re- 
ceipts is paid to the States for distri- 
bution to the counties in which Na- 
tional Forest lands are located. 
Water—The National Forests in- 
clude the most important water-yield- 
ing lands in the nation. In the west- 
ern States, for instance, they comprise 
21 percent of the area, receive 31 per- 
cent of the precipitation, and furnish 
53 percent of the stream-flow. From 
them comes the water for more than 
half the irrigated lands of the West. 
At least 600 water-power develop- 


TIMBER PRODUCTION and watershed protection are two primary functions of National 
Forests. Within these 149 areas, 84 million acres are considered commercial forest lands. 
Planned cutting, such as this operation on Pennsylvania’s Allegheny National Forest, pro- 
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ments and 1,800 towns and cities de- 
pend on National Forest water. 

Wildlife—Last year National Forest 
lands provided hunting and _ fishing 
for nearly 14 million sportsmen, If 
all the fishing streams in these For- 
ests were in one long river, it would 
be 27 times longer than Highway 40 
from Baltimore to San Francisco. Na- 
tional Forests also provide homes for 
one-third of all the big game animals 
—deer, bear, elk, etc.—in the United 
States. 


Recreation—Last year 5214 million 
recreational visits were made to the 
National Forests. If each of those 
visits was by a different person, they 
would equal one-third of our coun- 
try’s total population. All these lands 


are open to the public for recreation 
—hunting, fishing, camping, picnick- 
ing, hiking, riding, swimming, skiing 
or just plain sight-seeing. The Forest 
Service maintains 4,700 camp and pic- 
nic grounds, 200 ski areas, 116,000 
miles of foot and horse trails, and 200 
swimming pools. About 14 million 
acres of land have been set apart as 
wilderness areas for those who want 
their nature unspoiled. 

Forage—Cattle and sheep graze on 
61 million acres of National Forest 
range part of each year. It is mostly 
high country range, available only 
for three to five months, but just 
right to relieve the valley ranges on 
which ranchers run livestock in the 
spring and fall. About 20,000 ranch- 
ers now use the National Forests for 
grazing under paid permits. 


THE NATIONAL PARKS 

Every American, young and old, 
shares equally in ownership of a rich 
heritage of great scenery and of places 
that are important in our history. 
This is your National Park System. 
It contains nearly 22.4 million acres 
of land and water, divided into 177 
different parks or units. The names 
of many of these places are known to 
nearly every one of us. Yellowstone- 
the world’s first National Park— 
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Grand Canyon, Yosemite, Everglades, 
Great Smoky Mountains, to mention 
only a few. Here in Pennsylvania we. 
have the Gettysburg National Battle- 
field and Independence Hall Histor- 
ical Park. These areas were estab- 
lished to preserve outstanding scenic 
and natural areas or historic treas- 
ures, They provide recreation chiefly, 
including camping, hiking, nature 
study, fishing and other outdoor ac- 
tivities. Commercial forestry, mining 
and grazing are forbidden. With very 
few exceptions hunting is also pro- 
hibited. 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGES 


In 1903 the first federal wildlife 
refuge was established. It was small, 
only 3 acres—but it was a beginning. 
During the next 50 years, great strides 
were made until today more than 17 
million acres in 275 federal refuges 
offer a haven to many kinds of wild- 
life. These Refuges are administered 
by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
and are located in almost every state 
and territory. They range in size from 
the one-acre Mille Lacs National 
Wildlife Refuge in Minnesota to the 
nearly 3-million acre Aleutian Islands 


WHERE THE DEER AND 


Refuge which extends 1,200 miles 
from the tip of Alaska west almost to 
Siberia. All kinds of wildlife are pro- 
tected. on these areas—from the larg- 
est grizzly bear to the smallest song- 
bird, Some insure survival of en- 
dangered species like the whooping 
crane and trumpeter swan. Others are 
used in safeguarding breeding stocks 
of wild waterfowl as they move from 
nesting regions to wintering grounds. 


THE PUBLIC DOMAIN LANDS 


After the national forests, national 
parks, wildlife refuges and other areas 
reserved for special purposes have 
been taken out, the lands left of 
Uncle Sam’s original holdings are 
known as the “public domain.” These 
lands, administered by the Bureau of 
Land Management, provide grazing 
and wildlife habitat, minerals, timber, 
watershed protection and recreation. 
Within them are 59 grazing districts, 
totaling 158 million acres, which have 
been organized under the Taylor 
Grazing Act for the regulation of 
livestock uses and protection of the 
range. Some of this “public domain” 
is still open to disposal under home- 
stead, mining and other laws. The 


THE BUFFALO ROAM is the Wichita National Wildlife 


Refuge in Oklahoma. Many national wildlife refuges throughout the land furnish recrea- 
tion to millions of people without interfering with the management of wild creatures. Fish- 
ing, picnicking hiking, and in some areas, hunting is provided for the public. 
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total acreage in this huge area is 440 
million—enough to cover a_ broad 
strip of America over 225 miles wide 
from Boston to San Francisco, The 
public domain is not that compact, 
of course, and is located in 26 states 
and Alaska with the latter containing 
more than half of it—290 million 
acres. 


STATE PARKS, FORESTS AND 
WILDLIFE LANDS 


Although most people tend to re- 
gard State parks, forests and wildlife 
lands with only casual interest, they 
may well be the most important areas 
available for outdoor recreation and 
natural resource development. The 
average citizen all too often thinks 
only of the grandeur of a Yellow- 
stone, the beauty of Yosemite, or the 
breath-taking view of Grand Canyon. 
What we fail to realize is that these 
National wonders are usually “once- 
in-a-lifetime” experiences—that we 


will be fortunate if they can be vis- 
ited on one vacation trip in our busy 


lives. 


Public lands owned by the State, 
however, are seen or visited almost 
daily. And some of these areas are 
fully as beautiful as most of the Na- 
tional Parks and forests. By recent 
count, there are now 2,100 state parks 
with over five million acres of wood- 
lands and streams. Last year people 
visited them more than 200 million 
times. Forests owned by the states, 
counties, cities and schools totaled al- 
most 21 million acres—an area nearly 
equal in size to the State of Maine— 
and they are growing. Millions of ad- 
ditional acres are in State-owned wild- 
life lands. 

Pennsylvanians have every right to 
be proud of their State-owned acres. 
Almost two million acres are con- 
tained in their State Forests, located 
chiefly in the mountainous sections 
of 40 counties and administered by 
the Department of Forests and 
Waters. This vast acreage, open for 
the enjoyment of the public, is man- 


aged “to provide a continuous sup- 
ply of timber, lumber, wood and 
other products; to protect the water- 
sheds, conserve the water, and regu- 
late the flow of the rivers and streams 
of the State and to furnish opportu- 
nities for healthful recreation for the 
public.” More than 4,000 campsites 
on the State Forest lands are leased 
to individuals, clubs and other organ- 
izations at nominal annual rentals. A 
total cf 36 cities and towns depend 
upon the State Forests for all or part 
of their water supply while more than 
a quarter million people within the 
Commonwealth, as well as many in- 
dustries, rely upon State-owned forest 


land as a source of water supply. f 
There are almost 3,000 miles of for- | 


est roads and 3,000 miles of forest 
trails located on these lands. 


The Pennsylvania State Park sys- 
tem is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant to the citizens of the Common- 
wealth. Over 11,500,000 persons 
visited the 44 State Parks (101,087 
acres), 48 Picnic Areas (920 acres), 12 
Historical Parks (23,871 acres), and 
13 State Forest Monuments (7,140 
acres) last year. 

Pennsylvania’s famous system of 
Game Management Areas is likewise 
vital to the future of hunting in the 
Keystone State. As early as 1919 the 
Legislature approved the purchase of 
Game Lands and within a year the 
first tract was secured in Elk County. 
State Game Lands, open to public 
hunting, today total over 922,000 
acres and the Game Commission is 
currently making every effort to ex- 
pand this program further. Mainte- 
nance of these lands and the develop- 
ment of ideal food and cover condi- 
tions on them for wildlife requires 
great effort and long range planning. 
Timber is removed on a selective cut- 
ting basis, feeding shelters are built 
and kept supplied with winter feed, 
and millions of shrub and tree seed- 
lings are planted each year. 


THESE ARE OUR = PUBLIC 
LANDS! Over one-quarter of the na- 
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tion’s area, they belong to us and our 
neighbors and to all of the people of 
the United States. They are a part 
of us, just as kinship with the wilder- 
ness was a part of those earlier genera- 
tions of Americans who settled our 
country. It is to these lands that many 
of us must turn for a little of the 
feeling that comes from living ‘‘close 
to the land.” Public lands also pro- 
vide a diversity of the material things 
so essential to living in this modern 
age. 

But just as we have grown to value 
the many benefits of this public 
estate, so must we begin to assume a 
greater responsibility for taking care 
of the land itself—the soils, water, 
minerals, plants, animals, scenery and 
wilderness. Our use of them must be 
keyed to a basic concern for these 
resources so that they can continue 
to satisfy our needs in the face ot 
rapidly increasing pressures upon 
them. 


Here are six courses of action you 


can follow to help protect our public 
lands: 


1. Make it your business to learn 
about them, their uses and many 
values. Find out what public lands 
are near your home and within your 
state. 

2. Start educational campaigns in 
your community. Interest your leaders 
in the protection and careful manage- 
ment of the public lands. 





This article is based on informa- 
tion supplied by the National Wild- 
life Federation. Additional informa- 
tion on Wildlife Week and “Our 
Public Lands” is available from: 
Stewart M. Brandborg, Asst. Conser- 
vation Director, National Wildlife 
Federation, 232 Carroll Street, N.W., 
Washington 12, D.C. A set of 36 col- 
orful Wildlife Conservation Stamps, 
ideal for gifts, collections, scrap 
books, etc., also may be ordered from 
the same address by enclosing a do- 
nation of at least one dollar. 


NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE 
WEEK 


3. Show the people who are using 
the public lands—ranchers, lumber- 
men, mining concerns, hunters, fisher- 
men—that their “privilege of use” 
does not entitle them to abuse. Let 
them know that no user can be per- 
mitted to destroy or permanently im- 
pair the natural resources of these 
areas. 

4. Protect and defend city, county, 
state and federal parks, forests, graz- 
ing lands, and wildlife areas from en- 
croachments by special interest groups 
who seek personal profit at public 
expense. 

5. Get behind programs of your 
public land agencies. Learn what they 
are doing, study the problems they 
are facing in making the most of our 
rich public land resources. 

6. Support the efforts of private con- 
servation organizations. With your 
help they can defend wildlife and 
recreational resources against attack 
from people who seek selfish ends or 
political gain. 


SAVE OUR PUBLIC LANDS 


FROM ... 
POLLUTION 


EROSION 
ENCROACHMENT ON 
WILDLIFE REFUGES 
FIRE 
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Everybody Knows About Wildlife Week 
In Fayette County 


HAT does Wildlife Week mean 

in your hometown? Do your 
children come home some evening 
with exciting accounts about a special 
program in school? Ever see any 
posters or exhibits along “Main” 
Street during this week? Ever hear it 
mentioned on radio or television, 
read about it in your local news- 
paper? 

If you lived in Fayette County a 
year ago you did! In fact, from March 
17-23 last year Fayette folks heard 
plenty about “Homes for Wildlife,” 
the 1957 theme. Not just during that 
week, either. The message was re- 
peated over and over again all year 
long. 

The Fayette County Conservation 
League, composed of 16 organized 
sportsmen’s clubs with about 3,000 


members, went all-out for wildlife 
week last year, as they are about to 
do this year. They used this special 
event, not just to call attention to the 
importance of hunting and_ fishing, 
but to basically dramatize the ideas 
they firmly believe in. Ideas like— 
our future existance depends on the 
conservation of our natural resources. 

They had plenty of help, of course. 
The Fayette County Superintendent 
of Schools, the principals and teach- 
ers of their junior and senior high 
schools, the conservation agency field 
officers, the churches and civic clubs, 
the Scouts and their leaders, news- 
paper and radio people, merchants 
and individual sportsmen—all gave 
their complete cooperation and en- 
thusiasm. But behind it all there was 
a dynamic Wildlife Week Chairman 


HOMES FOR WILDLIFE was aim of Mountain Lodge Fish and Game Club at their prop: 
erty near Point Marion. Here boys belonging to local scout troops join club members and 
scoutmasters Albert Hall and Carl Zigler brushing out a boundary line which was latet 





WILDLIFE FILMS were used to illustrate theme of the week in the Brownsville School 
system. Here Don Buttermore, faculty member, demonstrates use of movie projector to 
junior Hi-Y members who showed five films at junior and senior high schools during Wild- 


life Week. 


-Walter Murphy, of Perryopolis— 
and a hard-working, dedicated com- 
mittee. It consisted of: Harry B. 
Riffle and Glenn W. Irvin, Assistant 
Superintendents of Schools for Fay- 
ette County; Paul A. Keightley, in- 
structor at the Connellsville Senior 
High School; Donald Buttermore, 
Jr. of the Brownsville Junior High 
School; Fuller Paull, instructor at the 
Hopwood Elementary School; A. W. 
Gruenwaldt, a Director of the Fay- 
ette County Conservation League; L. 
W. Secoy, and M. J. Mitchell, past 
presidents of the League; and Sol 
Michael, League Treasurer. 

They set their goals high; they had 
major objectives for the Wildlife 
Week observance in Fayette County. 
Here’s what they wanted to do: 

1. To encourage youth to cooper- 
ate with the conservation education 
programs of their county schools, 
Scout and other youth organizations. 

2. To help support local sports- 
men’s clubs that endeavor to provide 
“Homes for Wildlife.” 

3. To encourage each individual to 
do something constructive during 
Wildlife Week. 

4. To have 100% of the Junior and 
Senior High Schools participate in 
observing National Wildlife Week. 

5. To give county newspapers the 


opportunity to publish conservation 
news. 

6. To provide all radio stations 
with interesting broadcast material 
concerning Wildlife Week. 

7. To make Wildlife Week a com- 
munity affair. 

8. To use Wildlife Week as a time 
to plan conservation work for the en- 
tire year. 

And although space does not per- 
mit a complete report, here are some 
of the highlights of what happened 
throughout Fayette County during 
National Wildlife Week, March 17- 
25, 1957: 

Every school participated in ob- 
serving Wildlife Week in some way. 
These public schools included the 
Masontown High School, Point Mar- 
ion High School, Bellmar High 
School, Marion Junior High School, 
Vernon Junior High School, Browns- 
ville Senior and Junior High Schools, 
Connellsville Senior and Junior High 
Schools, Dunbar Township High 
School, Fairchance Borough High 
School, Georges Township High 
School, German Township High 
School, North Union Township Sen- 
ior High School, Perry-Lower Tyrone 
Joint High School, Star Junction Ele- 
mentary School, Redstone Township 
High School, South Union Township 
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BIRD HOUSES AND FEEDERS were a special project of fifth and sixth grade pupils at 
the Star Junction School during Wildlife Week. The pupils constructed 65 houses and 12 
feeders under the instructions of their teacher, Walter Murphy and principal, William 


Baker. 


High School, Union Joint Vocational 
High School, Uniontown Senior High 
School, Ben Franklin Junior High 
and Lafayette Junior High. Seven of 
these schools have regular conserva- 
tion classes and five have conserva- 
tion clubs. 


During National Wildlife Week 12 
of these schools had exhibits of 
mounted wildlife specimens, 7 had 
live animal exhibits, 6 planted 
shrubs, 7 planted trees, 13 built a 
grand total of 737 bird houses, 11 
schools built 76 bird feeders, 3 built 
a total of 20 animal feeding stations, 
5 schools distributed about 60 bushels 
of grain as winter feed, 9 demon- 
strated hunting equipment, 7 demon- 
strated fishing equipment, 12 schools 
took field trips, 11 had a wildlife 
week unit on “Homes for Wildlife,” 
19 schools had classes study and dis- 
cuss the theme, 22 schools displayed 
printed posters, 16 displayed original 


posters drawn by students, 13 schools 
had movie programs on the theme, 
5 schools used film strips, 4 used slide 
lectures, 2 schools had special pro- 
grams over their public address sys- 
tems, 9 schools had a special Wildlife 
Week assembly program, one school’s 
rifle team took first place in the 
Pennsylvania Sportsmen’s Show at 
Harrisburg and two schools had stu- 
dents winning honorable mention in 
the State’s Conservation Essay contest 
for youth. In all, 7,500 students par- 
ticipated in the activities connected 
with National Wildlife Week. 


Among the sportsmen’s clubs, many 
outstanding events were staged in ob- 
servance of Wildlife Week. The 
Mountain Lodge Fish and Game 
Club, of Point Marion, sponsored a 
bird house building contest for Cub 
scouts and school children, display- 
ing the winners in a local store 
window. Club members joined with 
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a scout troop to spend one entire day 
during the week building brush piles 
for wildlife homes. The First Metho- 
dist Church of Point Marion also co- 
operated, with Rev. O. Lloyd Hutch- 
inson conducting a special sermon in 
connection with Wildlife Week. 

The Breakneck Rod and Gun Club 
held a dance and banquet, built a 
large feeder for deer in the Buck 
Run area, liberated pheasants, helped 
Game Commission personnel liberate 
6 deer live-trapped and transferred 
from elsewhere in southwestern Penn- 
sylvania, liberated 100 bob-white 
quail (50 of which were purchased 
by the club), helped stock 4,000 
fingerling trout. The Fairhope Rod 
and Gun Club decorated their club 
room in keeping with the week’s 
theme and each evening had a special 
program with about 80 people in at- 
tendance. They also planted wildlife 
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food and cover, distributed 20 pounds 
of corn as feed, participated in a 
rabbit live-trapping and transfer pro- 
gram, showed 12 different movies on 
the theme and demonstrated hunting 
and fishing equipment. 

The New Salem Rod and Gun 
Club drew the attention of many 
Fayette County people with their out- 
standing wildlife exhibits. 

Yes, it was quite a week in Fayette 
County last March. It will be just the 
same, if not better this year. Wildlife 
Week there means a lot and involves 
many people. But to the officers and 
members of the Fayette County Con- 
servation League, led this year by 
President Walter Murphy, Vice-presi- 
dent Fuller Paull, Secretary Wm. 
Dale Wilson, and Treasurer Sol J. 
Michael—Wildlife Week is but an 
opportunity to activate their motto— 
“To think right and to do right.” 


TREE PLANTING PROJECTS, a highlight of Fayette County Wildlife Week activities, 
are making mere homes for wildlife every week of every year. Here Boy Scouts from troops 
in Greensboro and Mapletown are planting 4,000 evergreens and shrubs at Camp Delico in 
the spring of 1956. Left to right, kneeling: Larry Blout, Jerry Blout, Game Protector Alex 
Ziros, Roy Yanosh, Scoutmaster Stanley Papuga, Ronald Gregan and Vaughan Mikler. Stand- 
ing: Ronald Gibson, Bill Davis, Paul Valli, John Zalar, Joseph Billetz, Alex Kayla, Richard 


Humbert, Jim Minor and John Beall. 
ee oe 
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A Hunter’s Look At The Game Commission’s New Executive Director 





What Manner of Man is 
Mert Golden? 


By Joe Carricato 





The author of this article is well- 
known throughout central Pennsylva- 
nia as outdoor columnist for the 
(Harrisburg Patriot-News). His forth- 
right style of reporting events and 
viewpoints in the outdoor afd con- 
servation field shows independent 
thinking and a sincere desire to “call 
the shots” as he sees them. 


HAT manner of man is this 
Mert Golden, the recently ap- 
pointed Executive Director of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission? 
To be sure, last month’s issue of 
GAME NEWS carried an up-to-date 
photograph of the man. The accom- 
panying article was rather complete, 
as official announcements go. And 
yet, because of its formal nature, it 
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had to be impersonal. It could not, 
for example, emphasize the interest- 
ing fact that Golden is only the sec- 
ond of ten Game Commission Ex- 
ecutive Directors to have come all 
the way up to the top from the field 
ranks, The other man, incidentally, 
was John J. Slautterback of Harris- 
burg who served in the position 
from 1929 to 1931. Seth Gordon, 
| now Director of California’s De- 
partment of Fish and Game might 
also be considered a product of the 
ranks. But his lower-rung jobs with 
our Game Commission were mainly 
clerical. And the big question still 
remains: what manner of man is 
Mert Golden? 

The “new man” is already under- 
going the rigors of the banquet cir- 
cuit to meet as many sportsmen as 
possible. But there’ll be thousands 
of hunters who will never get the 
chance to see and talk with him. 
They may well wonder: Is he a 
mild-mannered man? Outspoken? 
Has he been an “armchair expert” 
since leaving the ranks of the field 
force? And finally the jackpot ques- 
tion: what does he really know 
about Pennsylvania hunting and 
hunters? 

My acquaintance . with Golden 
goes back only several years. But 
this much I know without further 
legwork (a reporter’s term for run- 
ning around gathering material for 
an article): Mert comfortably clears 
the first and most formidable hur- 
dle in the way to acceptance by our 
Commonwealth’s hunters. He’s not 
strictly a desk man; he most cer- 
tainly is an active hunter; he under- 
stands hunters; he talks their lan- 
guage and shares their problems. 
That’s for sure. 

The new executive director began 
hunting back in 1916 at the age of 
14. The young coal cracker’s inter- 
est in the sport eventually led to his 
appointment as a per-diem deputy 
game protector on August 6, 1929. 

But let’s get to hunting and such 


things: what’s his dish? Name the 
species, Mert has probably hunted 
it at one time or another. He has 
hunted all over the Common- 
wealth; over practically the entire 
Atlantic Seaboard; in South Dako- 
ta; Wyoming; and Canada. 

After his Wyoming te in 1956, 
an eye-witness told me how a na- 
tive guide watched open-mouthed as 
Mert calmly dropped an antelope 
with a single shoulder shot from 
some 250 or 300 yards up a moun- 
tainside—and we all know those 
downhill shots are not the easiest. 
“You guys,” said the guide, “have 
to come all the way from the East 
to show us fellows how to shoot.” 
According to the eye-witness, the 
shot required some quick calculat- 
ing too because of a brisk wind 
through the gulch, 

During his days as a game pro- 
tector, Mert’s favorite hunting was 
with a ‘scoped 22. To slip quietly 
into a woods to pick off squirrels 
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fit in with 
hunters. 

At the present time, Golden’s fa- 
vorite weapon for small game is a 
12-gauge, gas-operated, auto-loading 
shotgun with interchangeable _ bar- 
rels, modified and full choke. For 
general small-game use, the modi- 
fied barrel is used and the preferred 
load is 34-14% in 714’s. When it is 
decided to hunt only for ringnecks, 
then high brass 6’s are used. 

For waterfowl, Golden uses the 
same auto-loader, substituting the 
full-choke barrel. He likes the mag- 
num 4’s for ducks and magnum 2’s 
for geese. 

The same semi-automatic is used 
for grouse, doves, and quail, with 
the modified choke and _ low-brass 
shells. The loads are 71,’s_ for 
grouse and doves; either 714’s or 8’s 
for quail. 

At crow hunting, one of" his fa- 
vorite sports, Golden really shines. 
After having been out with him, I 
can personally attest to that, as can 
Al Bachman, one of the Game Com- 
mission’s most accomplished woods- 
men and a frequent companion of 
Mert’s on crow-calling expéditions. 

Bachman especially likes to recall 
the incident involving himself, Mert 
and the late Harry Hostetter, a 
well-known Lancaster County sports- 
man-conservationist. 

Hostetter had been’ expressing 
doubts about crow calling. He had 
read all about it and he had been 
out with supposed experts. “I have 
yet to see crows come in to a call; 
if you can show me how to do it, 
I'll pay for all the shells we use,” 
bargained Hostetter. That was a 
bum bargain, if he had _ only 
known it. 

When the ‘show me’ session was 
over, Golden had killed 117 crows; 
Bachman about 120; and Hostetter, 
30—a total of 264 crows. Bachman 
doesn’t know how many more sheils 
were used. The crows were coming 
right down the barrel that day so 
there wasn’t too many misses. None- 


the job of checking 


theless, Hostetter paid a bigger am- 
munition bill than he had figured 
on. And this was in the World War 
II days when shells were hard to 
come by at any price. 

Mert uses an over-and-under dou- 
ble for crow hunting; he used it on 
my hunt with him. He always uses 
that particular 12-gauge because he 
has an immediate choice of modified 
or full choke barrel. Crow shooting 
presents just about every conceivable 
angle of wing shooting, including 
those fast “way out there” shots. Mert 
particularly likes those long shots 
which is why he uses high brass No. 6 
shot. That’s rather expensive but it’s 


also more self-satisfying and more hu- | 


mane in the final results. Of course, 
when the black rascals are pouring in 
at Close range to investigate the man- 
made calls, Mert, like the rest of us, 
will economize with cheaper trap 
loads. Incidentally, that over-and- 
under double is the favorite for trap 
shooting, another game at which the 
new director is no slouch. 

And now for rifle shooting—big 
game hunting and varminting. In 
1955, Bill Wolf, nationally known 
outdoor writer, needed material for 
a piece on woodchucks which was 
eventually used in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. It was Golden whom Bill 
approached for all the necessary 
woodchuck lore. And it was Golden 
who took the writer out into the 
Adams County countryside, hard by 
President Eisenhower’s farm, to illus- 
trate how an expert drops the whis- 
kered whistle-pigs at 300 yards and 
then some. 

In character with all the veteran 
‘chuck hunters, Golden has long since 
graduated from the “take anything” 
class. He goes only for the distances 
—the kind of shooting where the 
hunter has to make like Univac, fig- 
uring safety, wind velocity, range, tra- 
jectory, this and that and so forth. 

For the 250 to 400-yard woodchuck 
shots, Mert’s weapon is the popular 
244 caliber rifle, mounted with a 10- 
power scope. When the ‘chucks begin 
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popping out of their homes with 
regularity, Golden carries in his car 
all the accouterments of this special- 
ized sport. 


In addition to rifle and scope, the 
gear includes two gun rests, one for 
prone shooting in short grass and one 
for shooting in higher cover; field 
glasses; a hook for hanging the ’chucks 
for skinning; skinning knives and 
sharpening stone; and an icebox for 
the day’s vittles. Add the hand-load- 
ing equipment at home (Mert has 
been a “bug” on handloading from 
way back) and you have a sizeable 
investment for this hobby. Of course, 
this specialized equipment was accu- 
mulated over a number of years. 


For maximum distance shots at 
‘chucks, Golden uses a 234 varminter 
—an eleven-pound heavyweight, 
mounted with a 12-power, super- 
target scope. (You can appreciate 
now why a gun rest is used.) The 
ammo for this rifle is an 85-grain 
Sierra spitzer, backed with 45 grains 
of 4350 Dupont powder. 


And now for deer. Pressed for an 
estimate of deer to his credit, Golden 
estimated he has taken about 35— 
bucks and antlerless—in regular deer- 
season hunts. He killed his first deer 
in 1919. For deer and bear hunting, 
Mert uses a 308 caliber, bolt-action 
rifle; 150 grain Sierra soft point; 47 
grains of 4320 powder. With this par- 
ticular combination, he has taken 
whitetails, mule deer and black bear. 
He has taken three black bears in his 
hunting career. 


We've all heard, I’m sure, that cyn- 
ical question so often directed at 
wildlife officialdom, “What does he 
know about hunting, sitting at that 
desk?” We hope that question has 
been satisfactorily answered in this 
instance. This has been no attempt 
to “build the man up to the job.” 
The facts were reported as the “leg- 
work” revealed them, just as my out- 


door column will continue to do even 
though it may require taking issue 
with Golden or anyone else. 

In the disposition department, 
Golden is not the back-slapping, gush- 
ing, glad-hand type. He apparently 
gets along well with everyone, in and 
out of the Commission—and we all 
know what a variety of characters 
one meets in this wildlife-conserva- 
tion field. Intimates speak of his quiet 
manner but they admonish “just 
don’t push him too far.” For myself, 
I’ve always liked his straightforward 
answers—an unbureaucratic _ trait 
which we hope will not change. 


Golden doesn’t possess a college de- 
gree. “The more to his credit,” said 
one department official in referring 
to Mert’s climb up the ladder with- 
out benefit of academic background. 


His conversation; his correspond- 
ence; his disposition of administrative 
problems, particularly those involving 
people; his grasp of academic and 
practical Pennsylvania wildlife prob- 
lems—these things bespeak of training 
which qualify Golden for the job at 
hand. 


Because Mert Golden is a hunter; 
because he has more than 600 medals 
and trophies for pistol champion- 
ships; because he has handled well 
all the administrative chores given 
him thus far; because he gets along 
with all factions—all these ‘“‘becauses,” 
we realize, do not guarantee that 
Golden is going to solve the State’s 
complex hunting problems. But if we 
were betting on his chances of doing 
a good job, all those things would 
tip the odds in his favor. 


Undoubtedly, directorship of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission is 
the toughest target Mert has ever 
faced, a Golden opportunity (if you'll 
excuse the pun). Here’s hoping he 
gets on target and follows through 
as he does so efficiently in wing 
shooting. 











What Hawk Is That? 


By Ned Smith 


5 


alga half-hearted promise of warmer weather is sufficient to start the 
hawks back to Penn’s Woods from their wintering grounds to the south. 
Ranging in size from diminutive sparrow hawks to gangling ospreys they 
drift homeward by the thousands, the hardiest species first, the less hardy 
ones as late as April or May. 

Tc the outdoorsman who finds something of interest and value in all living 
things these birds of prey are a constant source of wonder and delight. The 
fellow, on the other hand, who believes “hawks is hawks” is just kidding 
himself—and is missing a lot of fun to boot. Perhaps the following quiz will 
convince him that there are hawks—and then there are hawks. (The answers 
appear at the end of the article.) 


. Which is our speediest hawk? 


. Other than size, what is the chief difference between the Cooper’s hawk 
and the sharp-shinned hawk? 


. What hawk lives almost entirely on fish? 

. Name two hawks that invade Pennsylvania from the north in winter. 
. Name the small hawk that is often seen perched on wires and poles. 

. What hawk feeds largely on ruffed grouse? 

. What is the preferred food of the big red-tailed hawk? 


. Name the long-tailed hawk with a white rump that is often seen winging 
low over fields and meadows. 


. Which of our hawks is almost identical to the peregrine falcon of fal- 
conry fame? 


. What large hawk is almost entirely black? 
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If the above quiz has whetted your appe- 
tite for a closer acquaintance with the hawk 
tribe, you’ll first want to be able to identify 
the different species in the field. Detailed 
descriptions tend to be confusing, so only the 
identifying characteristics have been empha- 
sized in the following explanations and illus- 
trations. 

The first step in identification is to decide 
to which group the bird in question belongs 
—viz., the accipiters, the buteos, the falcons, 
the ospreys, or the harriers. Each group has 
characteristics that should be memorized be- 
fore attempting field identification, The field 
marks that distinguish one species from an- 
other within the same group are a bit more 
complex, but can easily be learned. Because 
immature hawks are often quite different 
from their parents in color and markings 
they can be troublesome. Just remember that 
in size and shape they are identical to the 
adults. Immature birds are usually brown 
above and streaked below; mature birds are 
generally gray or brown above and most are 
barred beneath. 


ee - GAN YoU NAME THEM - 


LACH SPECIES OF HAWK HAS CERTAIN FIELD MARKS "— PHYSICAL 

CHARACTERISTICS THAT DISTINGUISH (T FROM OTHER SIV0/1L4R SPECIES. 

ONCE YOUVE LEARNED THEM YOU WILL FIND /DENTIFICATION OF THE 
ABOVE E/ROES SURPRIS/NGLY EASY. 














FALCONS. 


FALCONS 


Falcons can be recognized immediately and 
unquestionably by their long, pointed wings, 
a characteristic shared by no other hawks. 
Their tails are long. Falcons are swift fliers, 
beating their wings rapidly and deeply. 
Three species are found in Pennsylvania— 
two small birds and one large one. 


Sparrow Hawk 


This little falcon is the one commonly 
seen sitting on a telephone wire or pole, 
nervously twitching its tail. It is little larger 
than a robin, and feeds chiefly on grass- 
hoppers in the summer and mice in the 
winter. In the warmer parts of the state it is 
quite common in winter. The sparrow hawk’s 
cry of “Killee, Killee’’ has given it the nick- 
name, “Killy nawk.” This bird is the only 
small hawk with a reddish brown tail. 


Pigeon Hawk 


This bird is nearly as small as the sparrow 
hawk, but can readily be distinguished from 
the latter by its gray or gray-brown tail. It 
probably does not nest in Pennsylvania, and 
is rarely seen even in migration. This swift 
little falcon is quite addicted to eating small 
birds, but is so rare that its depradations have 
little effect on avian populations. 


Duck Hawk 


Our largest falcon, the singularly hand- 
some and powerful duck hawk attains a 
length of about twenty inches, too large to be 
confused with any of our other falcons. At 
close range its “mustache” marks are a reli- 
able field mark. It is our fastest hawk, drop- 
ping on its prey at an estimated speed of 
close to 200 miles per hour and striking it 
with its closed “fists.” It also captures birds 
by direct pursuit. It is nearly identical to the 
peregrine falcon of the Old World which was 
the favorite hawk of old-time falconers. This 
striking bird is quite uncommon in Pennsyl- 
vania. 





ACCIPITERS 


These birds have long tails: and short, 
rounded wings. They frequent forested areas 
and capture their prey by short, quick dashes, 
frequently following their victims into the 
thickest cover. Because they are prone to 
feed more heavily upon birds and game than 
upon rodents the members of this group are 
usually looked upon with disfavor. Three 
species are found in Pennsylvania. 


Sharp-shinned Hawk 


This little blue gray hawk with rusty 
barred underparts is close to the sparrow 
hawk and pigeon hawk in size, but has short 
rounded wings instead of long pointed ones. 
It differs from the very similar, but larger, 
Cooper’s hawk in having a square-tipped or 
slightly forked tail, while the tail of the 
Cooper’s hawk is rounded. This accipiter is 
the nemesis of small birds. 


Cooper’s Hawk 


This bird averages larger than the sharp- 
shinned hawk, otherwise it is very similar. 
The rounded tail is a good identifying fea- 
ture. Immature birds are dusky brown above, 
whitish streaked with brown beneath, but 
shape and proportions of tail and wings will 
readily identify them. 


Goshawk 


A huge, gray hawk, up to two feet in 
length. Size alone distinguishes it from our 
other accipiters. Immature birds are brown 
with black-streaked white underparts. Most 
goshawks seen in Pennsylvania are winter 
visitants from the north. They rarely nest in 
this state, which is fortunate, for the goshawk 
is probably our most destructive bird of prey. 
It is particularly fond of ruffed grouse, but 
will readily take rabbits, pheasants, or 
poultry, 


SHARF-SH/INNED 


COOPER'S 
HAWK 








BUTEOS 


These hawks are characterized by their 
short tails and rounded wings of moderate 
length. They are chunky in appearance and 
are not nearly so speedy or agile as the fal- 
cons or accipiters. Much of their time is 
spent either in perching on a fence post or 
tree limb, or in soaring in circles high in the 
sky. These are among our most beneficial 
hawks, feeding for the most part on mice, 
rats. snakes, and insects. 


Red-tailed Hawk 


Our largest common buteo, averaging close 
to 24 inches long. Adults can be readily 
identified by their bright orange-brown tails. 
Both adults and immature birds have a 


\ characteristic white patch on the chest and 
JOMATURE 


upper breast. In adults the patch is fre- 
as quently crossed by a faint row of short dark 

HAWK streaks. It lacks the conspicuous black “wrist” 
mark on the underside of the wing found 
on the rough-legged hawk. With us the year 
‘round, the red-tail is one of our best mousers. 


Red-shouldered Hawk 


Smaller than the red-tailed hawk, the red- 
shoulder is not as common in winter. Adult 
birds are heavily barred beneath with rusty, 
and have reddish brown “shoulders.” The 
tail is banded with 5 or 6 black bands and 
narrower white bands. Immature birds may 
not have red shoulders, but can be identified 
by the pale patch near the end of each wing, 
visible from above or below. 


Broad-winged Hawk 


Our smallest buteo, about the size of a 
crow, but chunkier in build, of course. Like 
the red-shouldered hawk this bird is barred 
beneath with rusty. The tail is crossed with 
three wide black and two white bands of 
equal width. The width of the white bands 
distinguishes this bird from the red-shouldered 
hawk. Immature birds do not have the red- 
shoulder’s pale “window” in the wing, and 
should not be confused with the red-tail in 
any plumage because of their small size. 


UNDERSIDE 
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Rough-legged Hawk 

A rare winter visitor from the North, the 
rough-leg is our largest buteo. It occurs in 
two color phases. In the dark phase the plum- 
age is black, the basal part of the tail white. 
In the light phase the upper parts are 
streaked tan and brown, the underparts pale 
buffy, with a sooty band across the belly. ‘The 
basally white tail is — in this color 
hase, too, The dark phase is unmistakeable. 
The light phase can be easily distinguished 
from any other buteo by the black “wrist” 
patch on the underside of the wing and the 
partially white tail. 


OSPREYS 
Osprey 
The osprey, or fish hawk, is our sole repre- 
sentative of this group. It feeds entirely upon 
fish, and is seldom found far from water. ‘The 
striking coloration—black above and white 
below—and long, crooked wings which some- 
times span six feet give the osprey a distinc- 
tive appearance. His voice is a sharp whistle. 


HARRIERS 
Marsh Hawk 


A common sight in many parts of the state 
away from the mountains is the graceful 
marsh hawk flying its beat just above the 
weed-tops. The long, narrow wings, long tail, 
and generally slender appearance, coupled 
with the conspicuous white rump patch makes 
identification simple. The male is pale gray 
above, whitish beneath and the female and 
immature are brown. 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 

1. The duck hawk. 

2. The Cooper’s hawk has a tail 
with a rounded tip, the tip of 
the sharp-shinned ails tail is 
square or forked. 

. The osprey. 

. The rough-legged hawk and the 
goshawk. 

. The sparrow hawk. 

. The goshawk. 

. Mice and gats. 

. The marsh hawk. 

. The duck hawk. 

. The rough-legged hawk in its 
dark phase. 
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Penn State’s Conservation Education Workshop 





A Credit Towards Conservation's 


By Joseph E. Simon 


NTIL last Spring, when Edison 

Rice, President of the Westmore- 
land County Sportsmen’s League 
asked me to attend the Conservation 
Education Workshop for Teachers at 
Penn State, I didn’t know how such a 
Workshop ever existed. In fact, like 
so many others, I felt that conserva- 
tion was a responsibility of the sports- 
men in as much as its primary pur- 
pose seemed to be to provide good 
hunting and fishing for the sports- 
men. I never dreamed of its many 
ramifications and how our existence 
as a nation depended upon a sound 
conservation policy. 

After listening to Edison tell about 
the lectures and field trips associated 
with the Laboratory, I began to see 
how vast and essential Conservation 
Education was and how important it 
was for a teacher to be properly 


grounded in the basic facts regarding 
conservation. I immediately mailed 
my letter of application to Professor 
Herman Kranzer, Director of the 
Laboratory. In due time a letter from 
Professor Kranzer brought the good 
news that my application had been 
approved and that I should report 
for the first session from July Ist to 


July 20th. 


A get-together luncheon was 
planned for Sunday evening, June 
30th. Being anxious to meet my 
future classmates I packed my out- 
door equipment in the car, said good- 
bye to the family and headed the 
Ford in the directiof of State Col- 
lege. Three hours later I was ringing 
the doorbell at the comfortable 
fraternity house, summer __head- 
quarters for the Laboratory. The 
Laboratory Secretary admitted me and 
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ushered me to the dining room where 
the other teachers had assembled. A 


quick glance about the room proved. 


to me that Conservation Education 
was not the responsibility of any par- 
ticular age group or sex. Neither was 
it the responsibility of any particular 
subject teacher or teacher from a 
given area; it was the responsibility 
of all teachers. 

Here in the dining room were my 
classmates—men and women from 
every section of Pennsylvania. Several 
of them had just completed their first 
teaching year and were going to use 
the credits to make their teaching 
certificate permanent. Others had 
taught for 5 years and would apply 
their credits toward their Master’s 
Degree. Here were others who had 
taught for more than a quarter of a 
century; they had their Master’s De- 
gree and were studying Conservation 
to enable them to render a greater 
service to their Communities, 


There sat Sally Krommes from 
Allentown, George Dunkle from 
Schwenksville, Vera Spencer and 
Florence Cook from Philadelphia, 
Paul Bohner from Dalmatia, Joe 
Pecchia from Avis, Elizabeth Rifen- 
berrick from Oil City, Robert Jones 
from Pittsburgh, and Connie Silveus 
from Waynesburg. Among my class- 
mates were Ist and 2nd_ grade 
teachers, 5th and 6th grade teachers, 
and Junior High and Senior High 
school teachers. I could not help but 
see in their faces their great love for 
living things. 

After the meal was over we as- 
sembled in the lobby to get ac- 
quainted and to receive further in- 
structions. The ladies were assigned 
to rooms on the second floor and 
used the main stairway; the men were 
assigned rooms on the third floor and 
were asked to use the stairway in the 
back of the building. 


FIRST FIELD TRIP took teachers to study rock formations and present day use of 
mineral resources. Here they view operations at a stone quarry and crushing plant near 


Bellefonte. 
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OUTLOOK ON THE FUTURE was given these teachers at the Conservation Education 


Laboratory. 
viewpoints. y 


4 


Monday morning we completed our 
registration and after lunch we were 
given a bird’s eye view of Conserva- 
tion by the Director Herman Kranzer 
and his two assistants, David Lockard 
and Audrielle Lynch. Then came the 
real objective of the Laboratory, the 
Conservation of Pennsylvania’s Min- 
eral Resources, by Dr. Larry Whit- 
comb, Professor of Geology at Lehigh 
University. His was the first week of 
the Laboratory. Vividly his lectures 
portrayed the geological formation of 
Pennsylvania. How, during the past 
2 or 3 billion years, the rocks erupted 
to form synclines and anti-clines that 
resulted in mountains, hills, and val- 
leys, and how the ocean came in to 
cover most of the State, left its de- 
posits, and then receded to come in 
again. 

To Larry, as we affectionately called 
Dr. Whitcomb, Conservation was life. 
He believed it, he loved it and he 
lived it. All who attended his classes 
absorbed his enthusiasm and _his 
sound philosophy of Conservation; 
namely, ‘““The wise use of our Natural 
Resources.” 

The next day we boarded the bus 


The group contained a wide variety of teaching backgrounds, interests and 


for our first field trip to study rock 
formations near State College and 
Bellefonte. Rocks we once passed by 


as having no particular value, now 
held special secrets for us. By know- 
ing what to look for, we learned to 
identify the various rocks and to 
know their significance. We found 
rocks containing the fossils of sea 
shells, mute evidence of the oceans 
coverage of our State. We saw rocks 
being quarried, crushed and screened, 
and learned that some of the larger 
sizes would be used for road beds, 
the small sizes for concrete aggregate, 
and the fine particles for om road 
topping. Limestone was pulverized or 
burned to be used by farmers to cor- 
rect soil acidity and supply calcium 
to growing plants. 

During subsequent lectures Dr. 
Whitcomb told us how coal was 
formed and how it was removed from 
the earth. So that we would under- 
stand clearly the processes of coal re- 
moval, we visited coal stripping op- 
erations and saw giant drag lines, 
bulldozers and power shovels remov- 
ing the over burden from veins of 
coal. Although coal stripping tem- 
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porarily tears up the land, it does 
make possible the economical removal 
of millions of tons of coal that would 
be almost impossible to remove with 
normal mining methods. At the spot 
were the drag line was at work, a one 
foot vein of coal was removed, then 
more over burden was taken off and 
the large vein of coal was exposed. 

Backfilled areas can, with the 
proper methods, be returned to al- 
most normal crop production within 
a few years, or they can be reforested 
to provide lumber for future genera- 
tions as well as cover and food for 
wildlife. 

The study of coal would not have 
been complete without going into a 
mine. So, arrangements were made 
for us to enter a coal mine near 
Morrisdale. All of us were provided 
with a safety hat and a miner’s lamp. 
We went down step by step until we 
reached the diggings approximately 
275 feet below the surface. It was thé 
first time most of the teachers had 
ever gone into a mine. And, what a 
feeling it was to stand on the spot 
where millions of years ago, luxuriant 
plants grew and since were covered 
with earth and compressed into coal. 

Whenever a field trip kept us away 
from the Fraternity House during the 
lunch or dinner hour, we would have 
a “cook out.” Of course, Prof. Kranzer 


would foresee such occasions and 
have the cook pack pounds of ham- 
burger or lunch meat, pans of escal- 
loped potatoes and baked beans, 
baskets of fruit and gallons of lemon- 
ade. The field trip over, we would 
stop at a public picnic ground and 
enjoy a wonderful meal in the open. 
We always took along what seemed 
to be a tremendous amount of food, 
but very little of it ever found its way 
back to the kitchen. We could never 
quite figure out what happened to 
all of it. 


Classes were officially called off for 
the 4th of July and most of the stu- 
dents took advantage of the break to 
visit their families. Those of us who 
remained at the Fraternity House, in- 
cluding Dr. Whitcomb, decided to ex- 
plore the area near Bear Meadows, 
a treacherous swamp on top of a 
mountain. We were not content to 
stay on the beaten path, thinking the 
least traveled spots held the most sur- 
prises—they did, muddy shoes. 

Friday was our last session with 
Dr. Whitcomb and it was with a deep 
feeling of regret that we said goodbye 
to him and watched him drive out of 
sight. He had given us the true mean- 
ing of Conservation and how impor- 
tant minerals were to the prosperity 
of Pennsylvania and the defense of 
our Nation. 

... To Be Continued 





How to Break-Up A Dog Fight 


By Herm David 


LTHOUGH there probably is less 

danger of an infection from a 
dog bite than there is from the bite 
of any other animal—any bite can be 
dangerous. Often the wound is a deep 
one of the puncture type. If rabies 1s 
at all a possibility, it should be per- 
mitted, even encouraged to bleed to 
a reasonable extent. 


Probably the best antiseptic for first 
aid is hydrogen peroxide in medicinal 
strength. Let this antiseptic reach 
down into the wound and clean it of 
bacteria. If peroxide is not available, 
some other antiseptic such as alcohol 
can be used. Whiskey—in the wound 
—can be used in an emergency. Con- 
sult a doctor at the earliest possible 
moment. 


If bitten by a wild animal, try to 
catch the animal alive so it can be 
observed for signs of rabies. If it’s 
not possible to capture the animal, 
take it in dead. Rabies is seldom 
spread from dog to dog, but from 
wild animal to dog. If any domestic 
animal is bitten by a wild animal or 
an unknown dog or cat, isolate it 
and have it observed by a veteri- 
narian. Remember that the incuba- 
tion period of rabies can stretch up to 
100 days or more. It’s best not to take 
a chance with a disease that is in- 
variably fatal unless promptly treated. 

The dog’s wounds resulting from 
a fight should be treated in the same 
manner as a human’s. Long tears and 
excessive bleeding should be imme- 
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diately treated by a veterinarian. 

Old-timers agree that the best way 
to break up a dog fight is not to let 
it get started. If you are forewarned 
about the most dangerous situations 
it may be that you can avoid the 
necessity of ever having to stop a 
hateful, slashing quarrel. 

Any time two males are together, 
one of them is going to be boss. That 
doesn’t mean that there will always 
be a fight. They'll size each other up 
quickly. One or the other may issue 
a challenge, usually almost imper- 
ceptible. If that challenge is accepted, 
away they'll go. Thus it is well to 
remember that anytime two males 
are introduced, a danger period fol- 
lows. If a female, in or out of season, 
is present the chances of a fight are 
multiplied. If one or both are ter- 
riers, the incidence will be higher 
since terriers have been bred to fight 
and kill either game or—and it’s still 
done—other d 

The remedy is to hold two males 
which are to be placed together out 
of the reach of each other until a 
peaceful behavior pattern can de- 
velop. Then, hold them _ on-leash 
until they can complete their round 
of exchanging smells. Do not relax 
your guard during this period, but 
watch for any sudden move. 

Male and female will seldom fight 
over anything except food—unless it 





—=S=__ : : 


— THE MALE WILL USUALLY TAKE AN 
INSUFFERABLE AMOUNT ©, 
AEN-PECKING ” 


is affection. The male will take an 
insufferable amount of hen-pecking— 
and the female will go right on being 
boss. If both sexes are to be kennelled 
together it is well to train them, from 
the beginning, that each has its own 
food pan and that the other is not 
to touch it. They should, of course, 
be fed simultaneously. For the first 
few days it would be wise to watch 
the dogs until all of the food is gone. 
We've all heard of the ‘bone of con- 
tention.’ Well, if you wish to avoid 
fights in your kennel, don’t offer a 
tid-bit without giving the kennel-mate 
the same. And—try to apportion the 
size of the tid-bits so that one dog 
will not finish before the other. 

Dogs can become very jealous of 
each other when it comes to receiv- 
ing attention from people. Share your 
attention and avoid lighting any 
canine powder kegs. 

Two males are almost always all 
that can safely be kept in a single 
run. Unless you want trouble. And— 
young dogs should never be kennelled 
with older dogs—or larger dogs. If 
they aren’t starved, stomped or torn 
apart, they can still become so cowed 
that they are worthless. 

A special problem is always faced 
in breeding dogs—with a considerable 
chance that either the male or an 
attendant can get bitten. There’s no 
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danger of a fight. I’ve never heard of 
an instance where a male would even 
attempt to defend himself under such 
circumstances. But the female can 
sure be ugly. It is a wise precaution 
to put a secure muzzle on her before 
the operation starts. Most owners of 
valuable studs insist upon this pre- 
caution. 


Any police officer, and any experi- 
enced kennel man can tell you that 
there is no fight more vicious and 
more deadly than one between two 
females. Sometimes it seems that they 
don’t even need a reason. Those that 
have been the best of friends seem 
to be capable of the most hate. 
Female kennel-mates can go along for 
months, building up resentments and 
jealousies against each other. Then 
some little incident will trigger them. 
It could be food, attention, or just 
the wrong time of the year. Such a 
fight is bad enough when’ just two 
females are involved. But if a third 
female is in the same run she will 
almost always lend her slashing teeth 
to the melee. 

So, once again, it is well to re- 
member: Never quarter more than 
two dogs in a single run. And beware 
of trouble between female kennel- 
mates. 


This does not include a litter of 
puppies. They strengthen themselves 
with their playful wrestling and with 


— SEVER SINCE HE USED THAT 
"TICKLE STICK’ ON SPORT ANO ME! 
s 


what one breeder refers to as ‘playing 
teeth. However, they should be 
watched at feeding time to be sure 
that each is getting enough to eat. If 
one is a little weaker than the others 
and thus doesn’t get its full share of 
food, it will continue to grow weaker 
and may even starve. Once the second 
teeth are firmly rooted in the lower 
jaw and sexual maturity begins, litter- 
mates can be as dangerous to each 
other as to any other dog. 


But—how do you stop a dog fight 
once it is started? 

The first rule is: Don’t get bitten! 

The cruelest thing you do is let 
the fight continue while you try 
gentle means of breaking it up. 
Drastic action is called for and drastic 
means should be used. The best de- 
vice known to this writer is an elec- 
tric cattle prod, sometimes called a 
‘tickle stick.’ This shocking rod will 
not hurt the dogs, but it will scare 
the bejabers out of them, If either 
has a hold on the other, the shock 
will reach both of them equally and 
they will let go. Once separated, the 
dogs should be kept apart—forever. 

The shocker is long enough to 
reach the dogs without sticking hand 
or arm into the mess. With it you 
have only to touch any part of either 
dog. You don’t have to reach into 
the area of flashing teeth. 

The ‘tickle stick’ should be, but 
isn’t always handy. An old newspaper 
almost always is. Roll it loosely and 
make a torch of it. Stick the flame 
right under the jaws of the com- 
batants. But—beware that one or both 
of them doesn’t turn on their new 
tormentor—you. 

Some old-timers prefer to grab a 
fighting dog by what would pass for 
his rear ankles and spread the rear 
legs until the animal turns his atten- 
tion from the fight, then pick him 
up and throw him as far as you can. 
You can just hang on—if you’re pre- 
pared to keep spreading those legs 
until the dog abandons all thought 
of turning on you. Someone else 
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should be treating the other dog in a 
similar manner or he will try to kill 
the now-defenseless dog you are hold- 
ing. 

If there is a supply of water handy 
you can try dousing the combatants, 
but this is seldom a drastic-enough 
remedy. It’s better to pick up a club 
(not a stick unless they’re pretty small 
dogs) and beat them until the fight 
goes out of them. Better be prepared 
to defend yourself, though. 


It’s useless and senseless to use a 
stick to try to pry a dog’s mouth open 
when he has a grip. If you have a 
stick big enough to do that job, use 
it to knock the dog senseless. Your 
act will, ultimately, prove to be the 
greater kindness. 


One old-timer, a great breeder and 
showman, told the writer he prefers 
to stick a red-hot cigar under a dog’s 
tail. While it is assumed that a lit 
cigarette would serve as effectively, 
the thought is that anyone trying this 
one had better be fast afoot as it is 
a certainty the victim is going to 
come flashing around with teeth 
reaching for the hand that held the 
embers. 


Another ‘cure’ for dog fights in- 
volves blowing in a dog’s ear on the 
theory that pressure on the ear-drum 
will force the dog to open his mouth 
to permit the pressure to equalize. 
Something like your opening your 
mouth after coming down a steep 
hill. I will not recommend this pro- 
cedure to anyone. Who, but a fool, 
would stick his face that close to 
two completely dangerous weapons 
wielded by hate-crazed animals? 

Use a whip if nothing better is 
immediately available. 

If you are alone, use your voice to 
call for help as it usually takes two 
to break up a serious fight. If you 
already have help, you can use your 
voice to command the dogs to obey 
you. If they have a real respect for 
you it may help—if you can manage 
to sound commanding and not 
frantic. 


” —7WE BEST Way TO BREAK UP A DOG 
LIGHT IS NOT LET IT GET STARTED". 


Never kick fighting dogs. About the 
best you could expect from such 
action would be a bad bite. Here, 
then, are the rules: 


1. Don’t get bitten. Never reach 
into the fight with hand, arm or leg 
—and certainly don’t get your face 
within reach of either dog. 

2. Take quick and drastic action. 
Use the best implements at hand. 
And it is wise to keep suitable imple- 
ments at hand wherever more than 
one dog is kenneled. 


3. Get help. It usually takes two 
ee to get the dogs apart—and 
eep them apart. 

4. Keep first aid materials at hand 
for the treatment of both man and 
animal, A bite is almost a certain 
guarantee of infection if not treated 
promptly. All dog bites—or bites of 
any animal—must be suspect of rabies. 
(Hunters should always be mindful 
of the danger of an animal bite. In a 
neighboring state the only fatal case 
of rabies in recent years resulted 
from an unreported bite by a rabid 
raccoon.) Every bite, rabies or no 
rabies, is dangerous! 

5. Make a real effort to avoid these 
situations that could lead to a dog 
fight. The usual result is that two 
good dogs get torn up with nothing 
proved. 





Crows In A Corner 


By Bill Walsh 
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p fee might thing it difficult to 
corner crows—and in most cases 
it is. But we’ve got ’em cornered in 
northwestern Pennsylvania’s “chim- 
ney corner” and the shooting is more 
than fun—it’s phenomenal. Maybe 
we'd better explain. 

It’s not the hunters who have boxed 
the crows in. It’s Mother Nature and 
the hunters merely take advantage of 
her offering. Here’s how it works. 

Early each spring, the crows that 
have wintered in southern Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio begin to wend their 
way back to the northern Pennsyl- 
vania and lakefront New York state 
nesting grounds. Many take a definite 
flyway that pretty much parallels the 
Pennsylvania-Ohio state lines, flying 
loosely in small groups, stopping to 
rest and chit-chat along the way, and 
in general being quite lazy about the 
whole thing. But it’s a pretty steady 
parade at that and a fellow who 
knows the route can have a lot of 
fun anywhere along it—interrupting 
the crows’ travel schedule. 


But the traditionally crafty crow 
really outsmarts himself when he 
reaches the shores of Lake Erie and 
“makes a right turn” to travel east- 


ward along the shoreline. Here's 
where Mother Nature has him “‘boxed 
in” and it’s here that the hunter 
waits in his blind (on those warm 
spring days when the wind is wafting 
along about 5 to 10 miles an hour) 
with several boxes of shells beside 
him and a bottle of liniment to rub 
on his shoulder when the fracas is 
through. 


Any patch of woods between Rt. 5 
and the lake makes a good stand on 
those days—the farther west the bet- 
ter, of course because the crows get a 
good education from the college of 
hard knocks and near misses as they 
progress eastward. Decoys aren’t nec- 
essary although they add to the flavor 
and spice of the game and probably 
bring in a few more crows on certain 
days—when they're flyin’ a bit too 
high, 


Most popular decoys used are the 
carcasses of dead crows killed early 
in the day. These are propped in 
feeding position in an open field or 
clearing in front of the blind. In 
wooded areas, they are tied together 
and tossed over a high branch. 


Nor does the traditional “fight” 
call that usually brings crows in dur- 
ing woodland shooting session later 
in the year need to be used. A low, 
squawling type of call works best to 
bring the migrants within gunshot. 
Busy and preoccupied with the mi- 
gration, the crows at this time of the 
year seem like different birds (April 
and May). Not that they're devoid of 
caution—a crow never lets his guard 
all the way down if he can help it. 
It’s just that the extra bit of watch- 
fulness usually associated with the 
black sharpies seems to be gone while 
the birds are coming “home.” 


One hunter who has participated 
in the spring crow shoots along the 
bank of the lake for more than 25 
years once had a migrant crow alight 
on his hat—a black derby. He’d faced 
the direction of the crows’ flight in 
order to get “goin’ away” shots for 
the practice—and didn’t know the 
bird was coming in until it lighted on 
his hat and let out a lusty caw. Never 
could get him to tell us whether he 
ever shot that crow or not. 


Over the years, sport stores and 
sportsmen’s groups in the Erie area 
have sponsored contests to determine 
crow shooting “champs” during the 
spring shooting. Hunters must bring 
in the feet as evidence. Since the crow 
is in no danger of extinction as part 
of the natural scheme of things and 
since they are plenty suspect when it 
comes to waterfowl and game bird 
nest destruction, this gives the hunter 
double satisfaction by entering the 
contests. 


During the 1957 shoot, the Moni- 
uszko Club of Erie held such a con- 
test and Svend Petersen and John 
Oshinsky, shown in the accompany- 
ing picture, decided they’d be the 
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winners. They polished up on their 
crow calling, and fashioned two tele- 
scoping poles on the tops of which 
they placed papier-mache crow de- 
coys. These they placed near their 
blinds and started shooting. Even 
though they couldn’t get out every 
day, the pair amassed a total of 217 
crows in short order to win the first 
and second prizes—each prize consist- 
ing of five boxes of shells. Only 
trouble with an award like that is 
they'll be back next year shooting 
them up at more crows. In the pic- 
ture, 217 pairs of crows’ feet are proof 
of the hunters’ scores. Petersen got 
136, Oshinsky, 81. 

Best hunting load for crows is No. 


8’s—but skeet and trap loads are even 
better—and cheaper, too. Minus his 
feathers, a crow isn’t as big as he 
looks while hanging up there in the 
skv—and the wider the pattern and 
the smaller the shot, the greater are 
the shooter’s chances of bringing him 
down. 

So, with live targets like migrating 
crows in the air, small wonder that 
springtime in Erie finds many a work. 
ing feller rising early in the morning, 
checking the direction of the wind- 
and, finding it right, heading for a 
favorite shooting spot for a few hour 
of fun before going into the office or 
shop. Wouldn’t you? 





Ike Waltons Announce '58 Drive 
To Build ‘Better’ Outdoor 
America 


The promise of a better outdoor 
America for the nation’s growing 
horde of outdoor enthusiasts is voiced 
in the 1958 program of The Izaak 
Walton League of America, Inc., the 
volunteer organization dedicated for 
36 years to wiser management—and 
more enjoyment—of the country’s na- 
tural resources. 

The 1958 action program, detailed 
in a special issue of the League's 
“Outdoor America” magazine, fea- 
tures an all-out drive for final Con- 
gressional approval of the League- 
sponsored Outdoor Recreation Re- 
view bill—a measure to create a fed- 
eral commission to find out just what 
facilities are now available for fish- 
ing, boating, camping, wilderness en- 
joyment and other outdoor pursuits, 
and to pin-point ways to assure plenty 
of room for outdoorsmen in future 
years. The bill passed the Senate last 
session, and the League pledges itself 
to push for early enactment by the 
House this winter and—at its own ex- 
pense—to “share the job of helping 
public and private agencies gather 
the information we must have to 
plan wisely for the better outdoor 
America.” 


League chapters across the country 
will also take part in nationally. 
sponsored local projects aimed at im. 
proving the outdoors, Calling their 
September hunter safety and hunting 
manners program—Red Cap Month- 
a “smashing success,” League leaders 
promise to hold the event again in 
58, and to design and carry out a 
similar program urging fishermen and 
boaters to observe the true outdoors- 
man’s code first laid down by the 
patron saint of sport fishing, the 
“compleat angler” himself, Izaak 
Walton. 

Other items in the program in- 
clude: a “grass roots” program of 
working with local farmers to make 
the federal Soil Bank plan work for 
better fishing and hunting; renewed 
efforts to halt pollution of lakes and 
streams; stronger protection for § 
wilderness areas; an expanded system 
of federal refuge and nesting areas 
for ducks and geese; publication of 
“Outdoor America” on a monthly 
basis beginning in 1958; and an in- 
formation service designed to help 
the nation’s news media in their ef 
forts to better inform the public on 
outdoor recreation and conservation 
problems and on what the League is 
doing to solve them. 
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Welcome Strangers 


TIOGA COUNTY—During the 
month of December a somewhat rare 
visitor of the bird family came to 
Tioga County. It was the evening 
Grosbeak and some of the flocks num- 
bered upward to fifty. It was quite 
a treat to see so many of these beau- 
tiful birds at the same time.—District 
Game Protector Keith C. Hinman, 
Wellsboro. 


In All Directions 


McKEAN COUNTY—On June 5, 
1957 I released 70 ducklings in Nor- 
wich and Sergeant Townships. Due 
to the very dry weather we had this 
year marshes dried up and the ducks 
left before the hunting season opened. 


These ducks all wore a Penna. Game 
Commission band around their legs. 
Four of these bands have been re- 
turned—one from Simcoe, Ontario, 
Canada; one from Lambertville, New 
Jersey; one from West Falls, New 
York and one from McGregor, Michi- 
gan. The four men who killed these 
ducks sure have a vote of thanks com- 
ing for returning the bands. I would 
guess that at least 50% of the ducks 
released have already fallen before a 
hunters gun, yet we get bands from 
only about 6%. If every hunter who 
s killed a banded bird or animal would 
return the bands, the men who work 
with wildlife would be able to do a 
much better job.—District Game Pro- 
tector John Putnam, Crosby. 


Deer for Diner 


SNYDER COUNTY-Eight con- 
fused doe caused a mild sensation 
when they ran headon into the front 
of Mengle’s Restaurant located East 
of Richfield along Route 35. The in- 


cident occurred Thursday, December 
5, at 9:30 a.m. Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Mengel proprietors of the restaurant 
were eye witnesses to the freak acci- 
dent. They spotted the doe running 
in the field across the highway from 
their restaurant, apparently fright- 
ened by hunters in nearby Shade 
Mountain. The deer _ suddenly 
grouped together, raced across Route 
35 and ran headon into the front 
wall of the restaurant. The eight deer 
toppled on top of each other, several 
of them stunned by the impact 
against the concrete wall. Several of 
the deer were injured as blood stains 
were found on the wall. The deer 
scampered to their feet and raced to 
a wooded area behind the building. 
One deer, after regaining its footing, 
ran towards Mengles service station 
located east of the restaurant. It ran 
up a flight of stairs on the west side 
of the building leading to a rest 
room. After reaching the stair land- 
ing, it jumped over the banister and 
raced off into the marshland behind 
the building.—District Game Protec- 
tor Raymond E. Holtzapple, Middle- 
burg. 
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Ride ’Em Cowboy 

SOMERSET COUNTY—Hubert 
Newman, history teacher af the Salis- 
bury High School recently tried to 
accomplish a feat common in all of 
the wild west shows, that of “Bull- 
dogging” a buck deer. Just before 
Mr. 
thick stand of pine trees on his prop- 
erty digging some and tagging” others 
for sale when three doe _ broke 
through the thick stand of pines 
where he was working. Being startled 
by their sudden approach he looked 
up and sure enough a fourth deer, a 


Christmas, Newman was in a 


buck, was following the same route 
used by the doe. Mr. 
jumped up from his crouched posi- 
tion and grabbed the deer by the 
horns and hung on for “deer” life. 
At this time his plight was becoming 
desperate and he shouted for several 
others for assistance who were hunt- 
ing in the area. His grip failed and 
the buck escaped leaving him tattered 
and torn.—District 


Newman 


Game Protector 
Eugene F. Utach, Confluence. 


From Tragedy To Comedy 

SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY- 
Many humorous and sometimes sa 
stories, the product of the past deer 
season, are just now coming to light 
For instance, Deputy Seward Ric 
shot a doe deer with antlers. Another 
hunter found a dead doe almost sus 
pended from the crotch of an appk 
tree. The deer must have been stand. 


in a crotch. Only the hooves on the 
back legs were touching the ground. 
This next incident was witnessed by 
a Pennsylvania resident hunting in 
New York. The day was very cold 
and one hunter, who had been on 
stand for some time, could take it no 
longer. He had to sit down, remove 
boots and socks and massage his feet 
in order to restore circulation. Natur 
ally at this crucial time, several deer 
appeared. In order to intercept them, 
our hunter had to run about 100 feet 
through the snow barefooted. Even 
then his efforts were in vain for he 
missed. Then there is the one about 
the short-tempered hunter who had a 
beautiful shot except his gun failed 
to go off. This exasperated him to the 
point where he grasped his rifle by 
the barrel and pounded it upon the 
ground until the stock splintered 
District Game Protector Donald 6. 
Day, Susquehanna. 


REALLY COMWA SWEAK 
OP ON EM, EX? 
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Mountain Spikes 


COLUMBIA COUNTY—We no- 
ticed during the antlered season this 
year, that antlers are again smaller 
and smaller in the mountain sections 
of this district. The deer were in good 
flesh but in about 35% of the cases 
the antlers were spikes. Other racks 
were small. The farming and wood- 
lot sections produced much better 
racks.—District Game Protector Mark 
Hagenbuch, Bloomsburg. 


To Each His Own 


WAYNE COUNTY-—Predators are 
as insecure as their victims and show 
little mercy to members of their own 
class. This is attested by Deputy 
Game Protector George Snyder. At 
dusk this past December, he saw a 
Great Horned Owl alight in a tree 
with his victim securely held by his 
powerful talons. Deputy Snyder un- 
limbered his shotgun and sent a 
charge of number fours on the way 
but the distance was too great. The 


old hooter dropped his prey as he 
flew away. It turned out to be the 
front half of a larger-than-average 


housecat.—District Game _ Protector 
Frederick G. Weigelt, Honesdale. 


The Good and the Bad 


CENTRE COUNTY—During the 
recent bear season I had two cub 
bears killed by two separate hunting 
parties. In both cases the individuals 
involved brought the cubs to my 
headquarters and paid the quarter 
penalty as provided by the Game 
Law. I have a very high regard for 
this type of sportsman. Contrast this 
to the other type of hunter. On De- 
| cember 3, 1957 three camps in the 
same area of the Black Moshannon 
area had five deer stolen from the 
meat poles of their camp sometime 
after midnight.—District Game Pro- 
tector Robert H. Sphar, Philipsburg. 


Like Father, Like Son 


CHESTER COUNTY-—There were 
more spike bucks killed in one local- 
ity of Barrens Area W. Nottingham 
Township this past deer season than 
were killed in this entire district in 
the past sixteen years. All other deer 
killed in other areas had nice racks 
and were in good flesh. (There may 
be some logic to the fact that spike 
bucks will breed spike bucks.) Other- 
wise I cannot give any satisfactory 
reason why we had this sudden in- 
crease in spike bucks on one area 
when all other deer killed had nice 
racks.—District Game Protector Peter 
J. Filkosky, Parkesburg. 


Farm Fed, No Fooling 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY—Dur- 
ing the past deer season I checked a 
quite a few Butcher Shops, Cold Stor- 
age Rooms, etc. for information from 
big game tags on the dead deer. It 
certainly was interesting to see the 
difference in size of the deer killed 
in our mountainous regions and the 
deer killed in our agricultural reg- 
ions. I got to the point where I 
would look the deer over before 
checking the tags and in nine times 
out of ten I was right in guessing 
whether the deer was killed in the 
mountains or locally. The local or 
agricultural deer certainly were the 
much larger, heavier and better con- 
ditioned deer.—District Game Protec- 
tor William Shaver, Mainland. 
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Big Bucks 


POTTER COUNTY—During the 
1957 deer season, I had reports of at 
least six bucks killed, that actually 
were put on scales and weighed, hog 
dressed—from 150 Ibs. to 193 Ibs. In 
the four seasons that I have been in 
this district, I have never heard of 
any bucks that weighed over 130 lbs. 
—District Game Protector Rozell A. 
Stidd, Coudersport. 


Swing and Sway 


CHESTER COUNTY-The fol- 
lowing story was related to me the 
other day by Deputy Walter S. Styer. 
On December 3, 1957 Harry Styer of 
Glen Moore, Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania, decided to go deer hunting 
in the district, but having no hunting 
companion to go along, Harry took 
his portable radio along ,with him. 
While sitting on a log listening to 
some sweet soft music, a nice buck 
deer apparently attracted by the 
sweet strains, walked up to Harry and 
stood looking at him. Six shots were 
fired at the deer Elvis Presley fan as 
he danced and pranced away. 


P.S. Harry finally got his deer on 
the last day of the season about 3:30 
p-. m., this time minus the radio.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Peter J. Filko- 
sky, Parkesburg, Pa. 


Bear for Christmas 


ELK COUNTY—On the last day 
of the 1957 bear season, I received a 
call from a hunter from Aliquippa, 
who told me that he thought he had 
mortally wounded a bear in the Rock 
Hill Section of Elk County. Darkness 
had prevented him from finding the 
bear. The next day I sent two 
deputies with the man to try to locate 
the bear. Because of a snowfall the 
night before, all traces of the bear 
were gone and the search did not 
produce any results. The unhappy 
hunter returned to his home. Several 
weeks later a deer hunter came across 
the bear about 50 yards from where 
the searching party had been looking 
and reported it to us. The bear was 
in good shape because of the position 
in which it was lying on the hill and 
because of the periods of extreme cold 
weather during the intervening time. 
We thought it would be nice if we 
could unite the bear with its success- 
ful owner for Xmas, so it was brought 
to the residence of Deputy B. M. 
Cain to be retained until we could 
find the man who had shot it. Here 
we hit a stumbling block. Nobody 
could remember the man’s name nor 
could we find any record of it. All 
we knew was that the man was from 
somewhere around Pittsburgh and 
that he had either stayed in St. Marys 
or in Bennetts Valley the night be- 
fore the search was made for the bear. 
Also that he was between 50 and 60 
years of age and had light hair. All 
of the boarding houses for hunters 
were checked in Bennetts Valley and 
no results were obtained. A check of 
the hotels in St. Marys finally re 
vealed a man answering to this de- 
scription had stayed at one of the 
hotels an¢ they remembered his story 
about wounding a bear. They could 
not remember his name, so a check 
of the guest cards was made and it 
was found that quite a few hunters 
had stayed there the last night of 
bear season. Finally we found a card 
where one man had occupied a room 
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and it was thought to be the man we 
were trying to locate. A telephone call 
was made to his home town but it 
was found that he had no telephone 
listed. I called the local police and 
asked them if they would stop at the 
man’s home and have him call me. 
About an hour later he called and I 
found that we had finally reached the 
man in question. Early the next 
morning, the morning before Christ- 
mas, he presented himself to one of 
the men who was on the search party 
with him and the bear was turned 
over to him. A very happy hunt after 
all—District Game Protector Fred H. 
Servey, St. Marys. 


Painted Lady 


FAYETTE COUNTY—On Decem- 
ber 16, 1957, I had an albino doe 
killed on SGL 51, vicinity of Dunbar 
by Stuart W. Hall of R. D. No. 2, 
Connellsville. It is reported this al- 
bino deer was the only one ever seen 
in Fayette County in three years. The 


oddity of this deer is “that it ap- 
peared all white with the exception 
of a brown patch on each side of its 


cheeks, having this resembling a 
young lady with too much facial 
make-up.”"—District Game Protector 
Alex J. Ziros, Connellsville. 


Beauty In the Snow 


COLUMBIA COUNTY-—During 
the past deer season, I had the pleas- 
ure of seeing a large flock of Evening 
Grosbeaks feeding among the flower- 
ing dogwood trees on State Game 
Lands No. 58 in Columbia County. 
During my years of service with the 
Game Commission, I do not recall an 
incident dealing with birdlife that 
afforded me more pleasure than I re- 
ceived when these birds allowed me 
to get within fifteen feet of them and 
be able to get a good look at their 
beautiful yellow, black and white 
markings.—District Game Protector 
Lewis H. Estep, Berwick. 


— 


L142 / EVER SHOW 
YOU MY INCISION ? 


Some Deer Can Take It 


MONROE COUNTY-This past 
deer season, Deputy D. M. Bush re- 
ported hunting with a party in Price 
Township, Monroe County, and one 
of the members killed a large buck 
deer. When Bush started to dress the 
deer, he noticed that it had been shot 
through the stomach at least a year 
before. A prominent Eastern Penn- 
sylvania surgeon, who was in the 
party, examined the deer and found 
the bullet had passed through the 
mid-section of the deer. The wall of 
the paunch had healed and the slug 
was firmly fastened to the hide of 
the deer. I have seen many wounded 
deer recover from their wounds in the 
past but this is the first itme I have 
had a report of a deer being gut-shot- 
and living to be hunted the next deer 
season.—District Game Protector John 
Doebling, East Stroudsburg. 


Deer Success 


UNION COUNTY-—One group of 
hunters in this District killed 19 
bucks and 7 doe during the two sea- 
sons. This party usually numbered 
from 30 to 40 men. Practically all the 
animals killed were taken in farming 
areas or areas adjacent thereto.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector John S. Shuler, 
Lewisburg. 
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Masquerade 

SCHUYLKILL COUNTY—During 
the opening day of the buck season 
the Coon Club of Summit Station 
killed a total of seven buck deer and 
these had among them a spike with 
horns in velvet. This they considered 
rather unusual but when they took 
the deer to be butchered they found 
that the spike with the velvet horns 
was a doe deer.—District Game Pro- 
tector Ralph L. Shank, Pine Grove, 
Penna. 


Chief Assistant 

DELAWARE COUNTY—On De- 
cember 13th I returned to my head- 
quarters at about 5:00 p.m. and was 
informed by my wife that a hunter 
had killed two illegal antlerless deer 
at about 4:30 p.m. in Birmingham 
Township. She had receivedya phone 
call from another hunter shortly after 
4:30 p.m., who told her the license 
number of the car the violator was 
in and stating that he would willingly 
appear as a witness. 

Before I returned at 5:30 p.m. she 
had prepared my dinner, contacted 
the State Police to get the name and 
address of the person to whom the 
car license was registered and con- 
tacted a Deputy Game Protector and 
started him on the investigation. All 
I had to do was eat dinner and go 
out and collect the fine.—District 
Game Protector Daniel S. McPeek, 
Glen Mills. 


Come Out, Come Out Wherever 
You Are 


BERKS COUNTY—With the close 
of the antlerless deer season at 5:00 
p-m. December 18, I returned to 
headquarters at 6:30 p.m. At 9:00 
p.m. I received a call from Luke 
Dietrich, R. D., Kempton, a farmer 
of Albany Township, requesting per- 
mission to kill deer for damage, as he 
had twenty-nine in his wheat field at 
that time.—District Game Protector 
Harry H. Rickert, Kutztown. 


Get Along, Little Dogie 


CLEARFIELD COUNT Y—On Mon. 
day, December 2, 1957 while hunting 
on the headwaters of Gifford Run, 
State Game Lands No. 34, Clearfield 
County, M. H. Yost of Pittsburgh, 
shot and killed a female coyote, that 
weighed under 30 pounds. Two or 
three more of these animals have 
been reported in the area. The ter- 
rain there is fairly open, with plenty 
of rocky ledges and grass lands, inter- 
spersed with heavy stands of timber, 
ideal country for the coyotes. Al 
though a number of these animals 
have been killed in the Owls Nest 
section of Elk County, this is the first 
authentic kill I have encountered 
here in Clearfield County during the 
past eight years.—District Game Pro 
tector Theodore C. Carlson, Clear- 
field. 


How Was That Again? 

ALLEGHENY COUNTY-A red 
fox was outfoxed by Pittsburgh traffic 
on busy Bigelow Boulevard when the 
fox hitchhiked a ride in an auto with 
police in hot pursuit. It all began 
when a pedestrian hailed City Police- 
men. “Hey,” said the bewildered 
pedestrian, “there’s a red fox walking 
up the Boulevard.” Just as the police 
were telling him to go home and 
sleep it off, a fox did come loping 
along. The officers tried to catch the 
fox with a dog noose. He darted away 
and true to his sly character darted 
under a moving car and crouched in 
the frame. Unaware of his passenger, 
the driver, who had slowed momen- 
tarily, took off and the police fol- 
lowed. Near Herron Avenue, the fox 
decided to jump ship and this was 
his undoing. He was bowled over and 
severely injured by the time police 
arrived and they were forced to de- 
stroy him.—District Game _ Protector 
W. J. Brion, Pittsburgh. 
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Your Friend the 


By Don Neal 


1 ene overall production of com- 
mercial lumber from the woodlots 
of individual farmers in Pennsylvania 
has grown by leaps and bounds over 
the past decade. Hundreds of farmers, 
who only ten years ago regarded 
their wooded farm land as a place 
only good for the grazing of cattle, 
have discovered their second-growth 
timber is a valuable cash crop. A crop 
that can and must be harvested with 
the same regularity as other farm 
crops, and one which is every bit as 
profitable as the others. These 
farmers, located in almost every one 
of the Pennsylvania counties, are 
strongly organized and their “green 


Forester 


tree” sign, prominently displayed 
around the borders of their Tree 
Farms, is already becoming familiar 
to the average outdoorsman and 
hunter. 

By now we have learned that the 
“green tree’ is a sign of friendliness. 
That in the greater number of cases 
the hunter, the photographer, the 
hiker, even the picnicker and camper 
are welcomed to the Tree Farm. And 
all that is asked of him is that he 
respect the right of the property 
owner. Especially that he use discre- 
tion in building a fire or when using 
an axe. This, if you will remember 
back a few years, is a direct “about 
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WINTER BROWSE for deer is a key to 
both deer abundance and forest reproduc- 
tion. When there are too many deer for the 
winter’s food supply, desirable tree seedlings, 
the future of the woodland, are liable to be 
destroyed. 


face” on the part of the private land- 
owner who, at that time, was posting 
his land at an alarming rate. De- 
cidely, there has been a change in 
this respect. And we have only one 
person to thank for this changing 
attitude—your forester. 

To begin with, he doesn’t expect 
to be thanked. Forestry men as far 
back as the turn of the century were 
advocating the multiple use of both 
public and private land and he has 
been trained to that precept. To his 
way of thinking a piece of wooded 
land should do four things—grow 
lumber, retain rainfall, provide wild- 
life food and shelter, and offer an 
opportunity for outdoor recreation. 
Because of his training, his belief in 
this “‘precept,” he has and will fight a 
never-ending battle against the post- 
ing of any wooded lands. In this re- 
spect, he is the greatest friend a 


hunter ever had. 


But his friendliness doesn’t end 
with the opening of wooded lands to 
hunting and outdoor recreation. He 
is as concerned with the problem of 
wildlife management as any conserva- 
tionist or sportsman could be. Maybe 
not for the same reason. While the 
conservationist and sportsman ap- 
proach the problem from a “produc. 
tion” standpoint, he looks at it from 
a “protection” standpoint. The mis- 
management of game and wildlife, to 
him, can be a costly thing—it can 
upset the balance of his beloved 
multiple-use precept. For this reason 
alone, he is an ardent student of both 
wildlife management and _ wildlife 
problems. ; 


Take for instance the question of 
“winter browsing” deer herds. At one 
time this was a touchy question and 
brought on many heated arguments 
between the Forester and the Sports. 
man. The Forester saying we had “‘too 
many deer,” the Sportsman insisting 
“there should be more.” Even today, 
we can’t say this problem has in any 
way been settled, but at least modern 
thinking among the foresters leads to 
a solution. If we are to maintain our 
present deer herd, and at the same 
time maintain a multiple-use of our 
forests, we must soon come to it. To § 
get abreast of the latest thinking 
along these lines, I contacted a friend 
of mine who is a qualified forester. 

“The question of the winter-brows- 
ing deer is a tough one,” my friend 
said, “but it’s not unanswerable. Pos- 
sibly it is a ‘tough’ question only be. 
cause we approached it from _ the 
wrong angle. For years everyone, in- 
cluding the foresters, thought of it as 
a game management problem—it isn't, 
it’s a forestry management problem. 
That is, to this extent. If we give the 
deer the browse they need to winter 
on and the shoots from our cuttings 
give them the summer feed they need, 
they’ won’t be so liable to eat our 
young trees.” 


“Can you do that, though?” I asked. 
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“In time we will,” my friend told 
me. “When we have a lot more acre- 
age devoted to the ‘selective cutting’ 
program we are encouraging through 
the Tree Farm movement. Look at it 
this way: the top from every green 
tree we cut for lumber, pulpwood, 
ties, or mine props furnishes a large 
amount of browse for the deer. These 
are mostly cut in the winter when the 
greatest deer-damage would be done. 
And then, every cutoff stump will 
send up a number of shoots during 
the summer and the deer go for these 
in a big way. When they’re eating 
that stuff they’re not so likely to eat 
a young seedling that would someday 
be a profitable tree.” 

“But it will take a lot of cut trees 
to do that,” I said. 

“It certainly will. But the trees will 
be cut if we can establish the ‘ulti- 
mate’ in forest management. One of 
the big problems right now is that in 
Pennsylvania there are thousands 
upon thousands of acres of standing 
timber—good deer brows e—that 
should have been cut ten to twenty 
years ago to bring its best profit. It’s 
been going down hill since and may 
soon not be worth a commercial cut- 
ting. Trees, like grain, have a proper 
harvest time—if you’re too soon, or 
too late, you lose some of the profit 
you should have made. When we can 
prove this to enough landowners, 
there'll be plenty of trees coming 
down every year to feed a sizeable 
deer herd.” 

“It sounds logical,” I offered. 

“It is logical. Furthermore the 
slashings, the limbs and the heavy 
branches, are piled in piles that make 
excellent cover for small game. When 
the sportsman comes to realize that 
‘selective cutting’ is the answer to 
some of his most baffling wildlife 
problems he is going to be one of the 
biggest boosters the program has.” 

“Will that be good?” I ask. 

“It certainly will. The forester 
needs the sportsman’s support badly. 
First, to correct impressions about 
forestry practice within his own ranks. 


You know, and I know, there is a 
strained quality about the friendship 
that exists between the forester and 
the sportsman. It’s no wonder. For 
years we wanted to get rid of ‘his’ 
deer, and he wanted to cut our young 
trees for winter browse. There were 
other points of difference, but these 
two caused the greatest rift between 
us. Now, however, we are both com- 
ing to learn that ‘together we stand, 
divided we fall’ in our fight to make 
our land produce the four essentials 
of the ‘multiple-use’ program. Then, 
secondly, we need the help of the 
sportsman in promoting good fores- 
try.” 

“How could he help you do that?” 
I ask. 

“Primarily, since the Tree Farm 
movement should be of most interest 
to him, he could, through the active 
participation of his clubs and organi- 
zations, help in the development of 
the movement. We are—every forestry 


TIMBER OPERATIONS can result in food 
and cover for wildlife if the slashings, limbs 
and branches are left on the scene. 
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department is—short handed. Sports- 
men could scout out those areas that 
are ‘ripe’ for selective cutting, they 
could help by talking with the own- 
ers of such land and placing in their 
hands some of the prepared literature 
we have on the benefits of “Tree 
Farm’ operation, and they could spon- 
sor demonstrations or ‘show me’ trips 
to well managed forests where selec- 
tive cutting is being practiced.” 

My friend leaned across his desk 
towards me. “There are a hundred 
other things he could do—work on 
fire prevention, help with stréam and 
watershed protection, get behind 
every conservation movement there 
is—but most sportsmen, if they are 
worthy of the name ‘sportsman,’ are 
doing their bit in these fields. Where 
we need help right now is in the 
drive to get every inch of forested 
land in Pennsylvania lined up in 
some kind of a ‘managed’ set-up. The 
Tree Farm unit is ideal for every one 
concerned.” 


A SAWYER IN ACTION can leave the work 
area literally knee deep in useable browse 
as he trims sawlogs going to the mill. 


# 


“How do you mean the ‘for every 
one concerned’ part of it?” I wanted 
to know. 

“For the forester it would be the 
best possible arrangement, for it 
would insure a steady flow of prime 
commercial lumber going to market 
each year and it would tend to pre. 
vent ‘total’ cuttings such as are often 
made now when a landowner hold 
back his timber, then unloads it in 
one super slashing. It would be better 
for the sportsman for the browse and 
cover reasons I have already pointed 
out. Then too, and the sportsman 
doesn’t want to overlook this, the 
Tree Farm system is dedicated to the 
multiple use of the land. This mean 
that two of his basic interests in the 
land—that of providing food and 
shelter for wildlife, and keeping the 
lands open for all types of outdoor 
recreation—are an integral part of the 
program.” 

This is true of most foresters. The 
talk as foresters for they have an up. 
wavering faith in the benefits that 
will come from a multiple-use land 
program. They want to aid the ne 
tion’s economy by giving it lumber, 
the nation’s health by guarding it 
water supply, the nation’s sportsmen 
by improving the wildlife habitat 
and the nation’s citizens by providing 
wider and more available recreation 
facilities. To him it is a program that 
will benefit all people. But notice, i 
you will, that three of the most im 
portant points of the multiple-us 
program are favorable to the sports 
man. More and purer water wil 
benefit the fisherman, An improve 
wildlife habitat will benefit the 
hunter. And more open and ut 
posted land for recreation purpos 
will be to every one’s benefit. Down 
deep in his heart this fellow is a true 
and ‘dedicated sportsman—he’s YOUR 
FRIEND THE FORESTER. Whi 
not give him a hand? Work closel 
with him in what he’s trying to do- 
by helping him, you’ll help yoursell 
And it’s a sporting thing to do. 
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OUTDOOR EDUCATION PROGRAM TO BE FEATURED 
AT PENNSYLVANIA SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 


The outdoors will be brought in- 
doors during a unique demonstration 
being featured at the third annual 
Pennsylvania Recreation and Sports- 
men’s Show, March 24-29, in the 
world famous Farm Show buildings 
at Harrisburg. 


Three Pennsylvania school districts 
are taking part in an outdoor educa- 
tion project, normally held at an out- 
door camp or other area. Each par- 
ticipating school district has volun- 
teered, for a two-day period, to pro- 
vide a sixth grade class of from 30 to 
35 boys and girls, along with their 


teachers, who will follow a full daily 
schedule at the Sportsmen’s Show, 
similar to that which would be ar- 
ranged for a typical day in the out- 
of-doors. 


In addition to a continuous flow of 
activities and events throughout every 
day of the show, two 1-hour periods 
(one in the afternoon, one in the 
evening) will be reserved each day 
for special demonstrations. During 
these special hours, spectators at the 
demonstration display, will be able to 
view such activities as tree planting, 
proper preparation for a cook-out, 
use of devices for proper stream con- 
trol, proper handling of camp tools, 
etc. 


The school districts and their par- 


"® ticipation days are: 


Brockway-Snyder-Washington Join- 
ture, Brockway, Pa., James L. Hy- 
song, supervising principal, Monday 
and Tuesday, March 24 and 25. 

Bratton-McVeytown-Oliver —_Join- 
ture, McVeytown, Pa., Richard L. 


Kitzmiller, supervising principal, 
Wednesday and Thursday, March 26 
and 27. 

Upper Merion Township School 
District, King of Prussia, Pa., Dr. 
Harold F. Martin, superintendent, 
a and Saturday, March 28 and 
29. 

Classroom teachers and others from 
the school districts taking part will 
have the help of university students 
as counsellors. These persons will be 
responsible for the conduct and wel- 
fare of the children as well as health 
and safety measures to be followed, 
the same as would be employed dur- 
ing a similar period at camp. A spare- 
time sight-seeing program of Harris- 
burg and points of interest in the 
vicinity is also planned for the par- 
ticipating children and adults. 

According to Chairman Othmar B. 
Wuenschel, department specialist in 
recreation and outdoors education of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, “the prime purpose of 
this outdoor education demonstra- - 
tion, exhibit and program is to pro- 
vide an opportunity for the general 
public, as well as personnel from 
schools of all levels, to develop 
through observation realistic attitudes 
and appreciation for a better use of 
the outdoors in modern living.” In 
addition to the Department of Public 
Instruction, the following state agen- 
cies are cooperating in the conduct 
of the project: Department of Forests 
and Waters, Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, Pennsylvania Fish Com- 
mission, and Pennsylvania State 
University. 








PGC Photo by Batcheler 
WILDLIFE WEEK PROCLAMATION was signed by Governor George M. Leader in 
Harrisburg on February 5th, With the Governor was Seth L. Myers, Pa. Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs Chairman for National Wildlife Week and, standing, left to right 
Chuck Templeton, Secretary of the Mercer County Council of Sportsmen’s Clubs; Maurie 
Goddard, Secretary of Forests & Waters; M. J. Golden, Executive Director of the Game 
Commission; and William Voigt, Executive Director of the Fish Commission. In designating 
March 16-22, 1958 as Wildlife Week for the Commonwealth, the Governor urged Penns}! 
vania citizens to cooperate in programs of conservation and proper management of our 
natural resources. 


“Greetings!” 

“Natural Resources—soil, water, forests, grasslands, minerals and wildlife- 
are essential to our welfare and security. Proper management of these re 
sources in order to conserve them and use them wisely demands the cooperz 
tion and support of the public as well as the work of private and govern 
mental agencies. Public lands are held in trust by local, state and federal 
governments for all our people to use and enjoy. These lands must be prop 
erly managed in order to utilize their resources and capacities to the fulles 
and to preserve them for our children and for the future needs of our Nation. 

“Across the Nation the week of March 16 to March 22, 1958, is being 
observed as National Wildlife Week to encourage our citizens to cooperatt 
in programs of conservation and proper management of our natural resources 

“Accordingly, the week of March 16 to March 22, 1958 is designated 
Wildlife Week for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the people o 
Pennsylvania are urged to participate in this program.” 


GrEorGE M. LEADER 
Governor 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
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"57 Snowshoe Hare Harvest 
Lower Than Last Year 

The snowshoe rabbit kill in Penn- 
sylvania during the December 28- 
January 4 season dropped below that 
of the previous season, according to 
a preliminary survey. The final field 
estimate is not yet available, but cer- 
tain facts are apparent. 

As with other wild animals the 
population of this woodland creature, 
properly called varying hare, is com- 
paratively high when natural food 
and cover are sufficient for their 
needs, lower as the supply of these 
necessities diminishes. 

In recent years a maturing forest 
shaded out the low-growing plants so 
necessary to the well being of the 
snowshoe rabbit, thus restricting the 
animal’s numbers. But another de- 


termining factor, overbrowsing by 
deer in the “white rabbit’s” range in 
mountainous northern Pennsylvania, 
contributed much toward the reduc- 
tion of the snowshoe rabbit popula- 
tion, in view of wildlife authorities. 

Since many of the trees have grown 
to merchantable size increased timber 
cutting by industry, the agencies ad- 
ministering Commonwealth proper- 
ties and private landowners raised 
hopes that the snowshoes, and grouse, 
too, would benefit in the timbered- 
off areas. But immediately following 
lumbering or pulpwood operations 
hungry deer took over, nipping off 
new seedlings and sprouts as rapidly 
as they appeared. The new, low-grow- 
ing plants and other small vegetation 
seldom had an opportunity to pro- 
gress enough to benefit the varying 
hare and the grouse. 





PAYMENT OF BOUNTIES—After 
a full discussion of the predator 


situation, and upon motion made, 
seconded and approved, the follow- 
ing Resolution was adopted: 


RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, After giving due con- 
sideration to the present predator 
population; 


THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, That the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, acting under the 
power and authority vested in it by 
the provisions of Article. XI, Section 
1101 of the Game Law, be resolution 
adopted this 3rd day of January, 
1958, hereby directs that for the fiscal 
year beginning June 1, 1958, the 
bounty payments authorized for the 
birds and animals enumerated below, 
if killed in a wild state in any County 
of the Commonwealth during the 
period specified and presented in the 
Manner and under the conditions 
stipulated in the Act aforesaid, shall 
be as follows: 

Gray Fox—$4.00 for each gray fox. 


Red Fox—$4.00 for each red fox. 

Great Horned Owl—$5.00 for each 
great horned owl, adult or fledg- 
ling, killed during all months, 
except that such bounty on great 
horned owls be discontinued with 
the opening date of small game 
season, whatever it may be, and 
remain so through November 
and December. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That the foregoing Resolution shall 
be duly published in accordance with | 
Section 1102 of Article XI of the Act 
aforesaid in the February and March 
issues of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
News, also to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the public by news release 
and other sources of public informa- 
tion; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That the Executive Director is here- 
by authorized and directed to certify 
the foregoing as an act of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission. 

M. J. Golden 
Executive Director 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
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GAME PROTECTOR Theodore T. Schafer, 
of Honesdale, Wayne County, has joined the 
ranks of retired Game Commission officers. 
The veteran field officer joined the Com- 
mission on July 5, 1933 as an assistant game 
protector, served later as a traveling game 
protector for a year, and since 1937 was a 
district game protector. A native of Port 
Jervis, the 62-year-old faithful servant of 
Pennsylvania sportsmen is now enjoying a 
well deserved rest at his home in Honesdale. 


Department of Agriculture 
Reports New Low in Number 
of Rabies Cases 

During 1957 there were 21 positive 
diagnoses of rabies in Pennsylvania, 
compared to 99 in 1956. The De- 
partment of Agriculture reported 
that the number of rabies cases last 
year was the lowest in the 63-year 
history of the agency. 

Wild species that accounted for 9 
of the 21 cases in 1957 were: 3 foxes 
in Berks County and one each in 
Chester and Lancaster Counties, also 
4 skunks in Snyder County. In only 
two other counties, Greene and Mont- 
gomery, were positive cases reported 
last year. These were in domestic 
animals. 

Other than wildlife, the animals 
showing positive rabies in 1957 
were: dogs—5; cats—2; cows—3; and 
horses—2. 


Over 4,000 Persons Prosecuted 
By Game Protectors Last Year 


Prosecutions and _ penalties for 
Game Law violations in Pennsylvania 
during the year 1957 exceeded those 
of 1956, as shown by a tabulation 
prepared by the Game Commission’s 
Division of Law Enforcement. 


During 1957 Game Protectors made 
4,417 prosecutions. Cash penalties col- 
lected from these offenders and placed 
in the Game Fund aggregated $159, 
006. In 1956 the Commission’s field 
officers made 3,424 prosecutions, as 
the result of which $120,604 was de. 
posited for wildlife management in 
Pennsylvania. The difference, then, 
was 993 more prosecutions and $38, 
402 more in fines in 1957 over 1956. 

The bulk of the unlawful acts oc 
curred September through January, 
for the most part the pre-season and 
game season months when the large 
percentage of the violations custom. 
arily occur. In the January instance 
numerous investigations were success- 
fully completed. 


The state’s wildlife authorities con- 
sider last year’s law enforcement ac- 
complishments commendable princi: 
pally because the Game Protector J 
and their Deputies made the excep: 
tional number of apprehensions by 
concentrating on major, wilful Game 
Law infractions. 


NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE 
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Wisconsin Reports on Pheasant 
Stocking Study 


In an effort to determine just how 
much hunting success is a 
through the release of ringnecks, the 
game management divisions of the 
Wisconsin Conservation Department 
undertook a long-term study of phea- 
sant stocking in that State. Attention 
was centered on two approaches, the 
release of adult birds of breeding 
age in the spring and liberation of 
immature cocks in the summer and 
early fall. The results of the study 
and a comparison of the two stock- 
ing programs are presented in a new 
booklet, “Evaluation of Stocking of 
Breeder Hen and Immature Cock 
Pheasants on Wisconsin Public Hunt- 
ing Grounds.” 

Hens released in the spring in time 
for the breeding season produced 
smaller brood than the wild hens liv- 
ing on the same areas. It was found 
also that each two hens released con- 
tributed less than two young birds, 
half of which were cocks, to hunters 
in the fall. This low production is 
attributed to the failure of two-thirds 
of the released adult hens to survive 
and bring off broods. 

Wisconsin figures show that the 
stocking of young cocks at about 
10-12 weeks of age offers the most 
eficient use of available funds. Re- 
leases made close to the opening of 
the hunting season enable hunters to 
bag the most birds. 

But regardless of how high the re- 
turns of stocked birds are, the wild- 
reared pheasants still produce the 
bulk of the birds that are bagged 
each year. “Therefore,” the Wiscon- 
sinites conclude, “in evaluating stock- 
ing as a game management technique 
the importance of maintaining habi- 
tat for the wild breeding population 
must be considered. Under certain 
conditions stocking can be an im- 
portant practice, but under no cir- 
cumstance can it be a substitute for 


habitat development and manage- 
ment.” 








LOST 


A coon hound (Plott) along 
Little Swatara Creek in the 
vicinity of Fredericksburg, 
Lebanon County. When last 
seen, this dog was on a coon 
trail Saturday night, December 
21, 1957. He is bluish-gray in 
color, has a white blaze on chest 
with blue ticks. This 3-year-old 
dog answers to the name of 


: “Blue,” is large sized and has 


large, long ears. His owner has 
traveled over 500 miles since 
searching for him, has notified 
hundreds of area residents by 
postcard and has advertised in 
local newspapers. A substantial 
reward is offered for any infor- 
mation leading to the recovery 
or location of this dog. Write or 
telephone: 


J. L. Packer 

1027 Prospect Drive 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Phone: CEdar 6-2283 
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An Open Letter To Pennsylvania Wildfowlers . . . 


A Pause For Thought Pays Dividends 


“While glow the Heavens with the 
last light of day, thy wings have 
fanned at that far height the cold, 
thin air. Yet stop not, though weary, 
waiting safe sanctuary.” 

For many sportsmen, no sight is 
more wonderful than waterfowl beat- 
ing their way across a sunset sky. No 
beacon lights, radar or radio to guide 
them, they return year after year to 
the area of their hatching, there to 
rear their own brood and finally to 
fly with them to warmer climes. 
Through miles of uncharted sky their 
wings beat on and on, always alert 
for the many dangers encountered in 
following the mysterious instinct of 
migration. 

Yet there are many hunters who 





By Robert S. Dow, D.D.S. 








see only ducks or geese with the hope 
that they may be shot. There are no 
complete records to prove exactly 
how many ducks and_ geese are 
wounded and lost but I believe at 
least 30% are wounded and lost by 
the “Sky busters.” It has also been 
estimated that at least 15 shells are 
expended for each duck bagged. Even 
the best shooters miss, but they either 
miss completely or kill clean because 
they make sure game is in range be- 
fore shooting. I admit it is great sport 
to shoot. The more shooting, the 
more enjoyment but wanton shooting 
not only results in wounded and lost 
game but also spoils gunning for 
others who wait patiently until the 
birds come within range. Fellow 
sportsmen—let’s wait for them to 
come a little closer—close enough to 
kill clean or miss completely. 

My trip to Missouri and Arkansas 
this past season presented cold, windy 
weather and high water. Ducks were 
in the timber on the Black River 
bottoms near Dalton Fields and were 
not easily accessible. By hard work, 
some ducks were brought to bag, how- 
ever. One morning 166 shots were 
counted and I saw 32 ducks retrieved. 
These men were good shooters and 
no ducks were lost. If you shoot 
grouse, you have some idea of the 
shooting conditions. Picture a grouse 
going down wind through tall, thick 
timber. 
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Most of the hunters in this region 
have noticed a change in the flight 
pattern of waterfowl, with more ducks 
and geese staying in the northern 
States as long as food and water were 
available. Many come south now after 
the hunting season is well on or over. 
Our Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion’s waterfowl management pro- 
gram is no doubt beginning to pay 
dividends for Pennsylvania hunters. 
Through development of waterfowl! 
marshes and ponds plus efficient law 
enforcement, more ducks are being 
seen by our local hunters, especially 
in the northwestern part of the State. 

But in the long run, the sports- 
men will determine how good our 
waterfowl hunting will become. Let’s 
hope the “too early” and “too late” 
shooting will become a thing of the 
past. You rob only yourself by break- 
ing the law, whether apprehended or 
not. Trespassing on private property, 
carelessness when guests of landown- 
ers, and other thoughtless acts by 
hunters are still a major problem. If 
not corrected, more and more areas 
will be closed to hunting. Unless 
drastic changes take place in the atti- 
tude of a few, all will suffer. Why 
not give the matter careful thought? 
Then carry out a program of con- 
servation with respect to your host, 
the landowner. You will reap a hun- 
dred fold by doing unto others as 
you would have them do unto you. 

Each of us should also make every 
effort to improve our own hunting 








skills. In this way—and this way only 
—we can cut down the tremendous 
loss of cripples. First, know your 
ducks—slow wing beat _ generally 
means puddle ducks, fast beat the 
divers. Next, know how to use a call 
—the wrong call or one out of pitch 
will flare any ducks within hearing. 
It would be better, if you don’t know 
how to call, to keep hidden and 
quiet. With time to go now until 
next season, rectify your mistakes and 
learn to better appreciate your water- 
fowl. Try and see their beauty in 
flight, listen to their talk and calls, 
watch the patterns of their flight. Re- 
member, more can be learned by 
watching a few live ducks and geese 
than by observing thousands of dead 
ones. Try it sometime. 





SHOTGUN SPORTS BOOKLET AVAILABLE 











_ “Shotgun Sports, The Why, When, Where, and How of Clay Target Shoot- 
ing,” a 23-page illustrated booklet is available without charge at the Sport- 
ing Arms and Ammunition Manufacturers’ Institute, 250 East 43rd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 

All interested persons may obtain a copy of this excellent booklet which 
covers the fundamentals of shotgun shooting, the rules of trap and skeet, 
and unique shooting games such as the quail walk and the rabbit run, the 
Wildlife Management Institute reports. 
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© OUTDOOR FUN 
WITH A FUTURE 


Conservation Exhibits 


By Ted S. Pettit 


ITH Wildlife Week, Arbor 

Day, and Soil Stewardship Week 
coming along in the next few weeks, 
March is an ideal time to prepare 
some conservation exhibits and dis- 
plays. Rather simple displays are 
easy to make and can do an effective 
job in telling a sound conservation 
story. Exhibits placed in classrooms, 
Scout meeting rooms, public libraries, 
sportsmens’ or service club meeting 
rooms, store windows, movie lobbies, 
railroad or bus depots or other pub- 
lic places reach a: large number of 
people. 

One of the biggest jobs conserva- 
tionists face today is public educa- 
tion—making more people aware of 
the need for more conservation, as 
well as showing what conservation 
agencies are doing for the good of 
all people. Good hunting and fishing 
several years from now depends 
largely upon what is done now in 
game and fish management. One way 
to help get that job done now is 
alert as many people as possible to 
conservation needs and practices, so 
that they know what must be done 
and how to do it. Simple panel dis- 
plays, bulletin board exhibits, table 
top exhibits, and models of different 
sorts, all can tell a story quickly and 
effectively. 

District personnel of the Game 


Commission, Fish Commission, De- 
partment of Forests and Waters; per- 
sonnel of the Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict or your County Agent all may 
have ideas and some of the materials 
needed for simple exhibits. Talk with 
them to see if they have ideas and 
can help you. 

A Few General Rules 

In building any exhibit there are 
a few general rules to follow. 

First, be sure that the theme of 
your exhibit—the idea behind it—is 
important. Be sure that it appeals 
to people who see it and explains 
something that the audience under- 
stands. 

Next, keep the display simple. 
Tell only one simple story at a time 
and tell it so that the audience can 
understand it. Don’t get too technical 
and do not clutter the exhibit with 
non-essentials. Think of the most el- 
fective commercial billboards or other 
advertisements that you have seen. 
They are simple and tell one story 
quickly. 

Third, be sure that your exhibit 
is well labeled so that people know 
what you are trying to accomplish. 
Labels should be printed clearly and 
large enough so that they can be read 
from several feet away. Labels should 
be placed so that they can be read 
without bending over or standing up 
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on tip-toe. When you are trying to 
sell something as you are in an ex- 
hibit—you are trying to sell an idea— 
you make it easy for your audience. 

Fourth, make signs attractive, in- 
teresting, eyecatching, and as short 
as possible. Use catchy—but not 
corny—phrases, and try to appeal to 
people in terms of their own ex- 
periences, For example, if forest fire 
prevention is the purpose of the ex- 
hibit, show how fires destroy wildlife 
homes and are harmful to good trout 
fishing. 

Next, be sure that the display is 
well lighted and easy to see. The best 
exhibit possible, if placed in a dark 
dreary corner, will not attract much 
attention. 

Sixth, try to have someone at the 
exhibit to answer questions, explain 
its purposes, and especially, to keep 
it neat and in order. Sloppy exhibits 
are not attractive. 

Next, be sure that your exhibit 
is factually correct. Check your cap- 
tions with an expert first. Be sure that 


well lighted. 





EXHIBITS OF CONSERVATION THEMES are always important. They can be made 
dramatic and colorful. Successful exhibits should be well labeled, tell a simple story, and 


what you display, and say in the dis- 
play, is right. 

Last, try to do two things. Have 
some sort of action in the display 
and try to have some audience par- 
ticipation. Some hobby stores sell 
small, inexpensive electric motors 
that can be used to provide anima- 
tion or action. If you can figure out 
some sort of gimmick so that the 
audience does something, so much 
the better. It may be only to push 
a button to light a light or sound 
a buzzer, but when a person does 
something himself, he becomes more 
interested. (See ‘““Buzzboards” in Feb- 
ruary Game News.) 


Conservation Chart 


A large conservation chart is avail- 
able that may be used to show basic 
principles of fish and game conser- 
vation. A black and white copy, that 
can be colored: with water color or 
crayon, may be obtained free by 
writing to the Conservation Service, 
National Council, Boy Scouts of 
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America, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Charts printed in color may be ob- 
tained for 60 cents by writing to the 
Sport Fishing Institute, Bond Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. In either 
case, by printing the captions given 
here, and mounting them as shown, 
you have a bulletin board or panel 
exhibit that quickly shows how good 
farming and good hunting help pro- 
vide good hunting and fishing, boat- 
ing and swimming. 


Width-Height Caption 
of card Wording 


8” 6” Good Farming, Good 
Forestry, and Waste 
Treatment Mean 
Good Fishing and 
Good Hunting. 
Which Valley, Has 
the Best Fishing and 
Hunting? 

Soil Erosion Forest 
Fires, Pollution De- 
stroy Good Fishing 
and Good Hunting. 
Soil Washing into 
Rivers Covers Fish 
Food and Fish Eggs 
on the Bottom. 
Carp Are one Kind 
of Fish That Live in 
Muddy, Polluted 
Rivers. 

Forest Fires Destroy 
Ground Cover and 
Often Lead to Soil 
Erosion Which is 
Harmful to Fishing as 
Well as Farming. 
Poor Farming Causes 
Soil Erosion Which 
Results in Poor Farm 
Crops and Poor Fish 
and Game _ Crops, 
Too. 

Swimming, Picnics, 
Boating, Water Ski- 
ing, Fishing Are Fun 
When Water is Clean 
and Plentiful. 


Caption 
— Numbers 


9 6” Several Kinds _ of 
Game Fish Abound 
in Clean, Clear Lakes. 

10 Treatment of Sewage 
and Industrial Wastes 
Helps Keep the River 
Clean and Safeguards 
Health and Recrea- 
tion. 

Good Farming Keeps 
the Soil on the Land. 
The Farmer Needs It. 
The Fish Don’t Want 
It. 

Well-Managed Water 
sheds Mean Ample 
Quantities of Water 
for Industry, Domes- 
tic Use, Farming and 
Recreation. 

Small Game Animals 
Live in Farm Fence- 
rows. 


Good Forestry Helps 
Protect Water Sup- 
plies and _ Provides 
Wood Products as 
Well as Many Wild- 
life Homes. 


Display of Animal Signs 


Attractive exhibits or window dis- 
plays can be built using animal signs 
found in almost any community. By 
careful observation along trails 
through woodland and _ meadows, 
along banks of streams or water holes, 
rock piles, fencerows, and edges of 
clearings, many animal signs may be 
found. These include evidence of 
gnawing by mice, rabbits, beaver, or 
porcupine on the trunks and 
branches of trees or shrubs; home- 
sites constructed by animals, such as 
leaf nests of squirrels high in the 
branches of a tree, or the grass nests 
of field mice located both above and 
below ground, especially in the heavy 
grass of open meadows—these are 
often dug up and torn open by 
skunks or foxes. Tracks of larger ani- 
mals may often be observed in soft 
mud along streams or around water 
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holes. They are easily reproduced by 
plaster casts. Other tracks and trails 
are made by small rodents in the 
dust or sand along roads and paths 
or in the snow. The burrows of 
ground squirrels, woodchucks, or 
foxes, ridges constructed by moles, 
all constitute evidence of these ani- 
mals. Similarly, burrow openings in 
banks of streams reveal the presence 
of muskrats, and leaf nests in hollow 


PoRCcUPINE 
Quitts 


logs or trees indicate the presence 
of raccoon and other woods-dwelling 
creatures. These can be photographed 
or removed intact. Some animals, 
such as squirrels, gather food supplies 
for use during winter months, Food 
caches consisting of acorns and other 
seeds, grass cuttings, and plant tu- 
bers are gathered by many rodents 
including pine mice, domestic rats, 
and lemmings. Occasionally, the shed — 
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antlers of deer, the pellets from owls, 
and feathers or tufts of fur reveal 
the presence of other creatures. Most 
of these objects can be collected, 
sketched, or photographed for identi- 
fication and display. 


Build a Model of a Farm 


Since most small game—rabbits, 
pheasants, quail and squirrels—are 
produced on farm land or on aban- 
doned farms where certain conser- 
vation a have been used, a 
very effective story may be told 
through a small model of a farm. 
The model can show a wood lot, 
hedgerows, farm pond, food plots, 
odd corner paintings and other farm 
game management practices in a sim- 
ple yet interesting way. 

Models may be built of fiber board, 
such as Celotex or of paper-mache. 
An easy way is to use pieces of fiber 
board cut to match the contours of 
the land. The pieces are placed one 
on top of the other and glued to- 
gether. To form hills and valleys, the 
edges of the fiber board are then 


filed or sanded smooth to make even 
slopes. 


Make a base for the model from 
l-inch lumber the size and shape of 
a farm. An 80-acre farm could be 2 
feet by 4 feet. The first layer of in- 
sulation board should be the same 
size as the base. 


Then cut the succeeding layers ac- 
cording to the contour lines and glue 
them together. You may be able to 
save material and reduce the weight 
of the model by having the layers 
overlap only a little so that the in- 
side is hollow. 


Plastic crack filler or eee 
may be useful during the final shap- 
ing. You may want to make some 
minor cuts and fills for roads, gullies, 
and other physical features. 

As the first step in decorating the 
model, paint it with glue. While the 
glue is still tacky, sprinkle screened 
sand over it. This surface has a tex- 
ture that will make it look like fields 
and pastures when painted suitable 
colors. 
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In deciding on the scale for the 
other items on the model, it is a 
good idea to start with the build- 
ings. They need not be the same 
scale as the land; usually they can 
be somewhat larger. But other items 
such as fences, machinery, and live- 
stock should be in scale with the 
buildings. 

Buildings—Cut buildings from 
balsa or other softwood. You can do 
some carving but windows and doors 
can be painted on. 

Fences—Drive dark nails or pins 
for fence posts and cut them off at 
a suitable height. For barbed wire, 
use fine wire fastened by a loop 
around each post. For woven wire 
cut strips of screen and push them 
into the modeling material; fasten 
with airplane glue. 

Clover, alfalfa, and grass—The best 
way to simulate these crops is to 
paint the areas and sprinkle sawdust 
of appropriate colors over them. 
Sawdust coming from different kinds 
of machines, such as sanders, saws, 
chippers, and jointers, has different 
textures. The texture can be altered 
by screening. Coarse-textured saw- 
dust is best for crops like alfalfa and 
clover; fine sawdust would be best 
for grass. Color the sawdust with a 
mixture of about one-fourth paint 
and three-fourths turpentine. Pour 
this over the sawdust and then spread 
it out to dry. 

Bare soil—Fine sawdust, or the 


modeling material itself will give 
about the right texture if painted 
the right color. 


Shrubs—Cut sections from colored 
sponge and glue them in space. You 
can make isolated trees in the same 
way, but to represent a woodlot treat 
the whole area as a mass, using 
colored sponge. 


Models of farms can also be made 
with papier mache. On a sturdy base 
make the shape of the farm you want 
by bending and shaping chicken wire. 
Then cover it with layers of paper 
dipped in paste, until you have the 
right amount for strength and form. 
Add the buildings, fences, and crops 
as explained above. 


Other Ideas 


Other ideas for displays include: 
bird houses, and feeders, made to the 
correct specifications for certain birds; 
samples of wild seeds, nuts, fruits 
eaten by birds, samples of plants 
browsed by deer; gun safety and 
hunter safety posters; panels showing 
food chains of game birds, fish or 
mammals or mounted specimens of 
birds or mammals. 


Dramatic panel displays of food 
chains, showing how game animals 
depend upon good soil are easy to 
make, using pictures cut from out- 
door magazines or old GAME NEws 
covers. The illustrations show how to 
do it. 





ANIMALS DIE ON RURAL ROADS TOO 


Pennsylvania highways built to move heavy traffic rapidly are not the only 
ones on which vehicles kill animals, says Dewey H. Miller, a member of the 


Game Commission. As proof he 
State Road Supervisor in Bedfor 


roduces a report made by Carl Stiffler, a 
Township, Bedford County. 


Stiffler’s original tally for a two month period in 1956—October 25 to 
December 24, inclusive—shows that dead wildlife removed from 23 miles of 
rural road in his Bedford County district totaled: 93 rabbits, 6 squirrels, 
2 deer, 23 skunks and 22 opossums. Dead domestic animals removed were: 


26 cats and 10 dogs. 


As Commissioner Miller says, if the 


uoted tabulation were used as a 


measure to determine the statewide kill of animals on rural roads alone the 


totals would be enormous. 
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When You Get a New Dog 


By Horace Lytle 


ON'T wait until too close to a 

new season. The farther ahead 
you act the better off you will be. If 
you wait until the last minute, you 
may discover “kinks” you just can’t 
get corrected in time. And any such 
may be no real fault of the dog. It 
may be but a matter of adjustment 
between the two of you. Any man 
and his dog must learn to team to- 
gether. In the field or woods much 
can be accomplished before training 
season closes, from April to August; 
and even during that period yard- 
training will be in order. 


So now seems a good time to give 
you some DOs and some DON'Ts. 
If you are looking for a pointing dog 
for upland feathered game, don’t just 
blindly follow whatever may be the 
latest fad as to breed. You may find 
one that suits you perfectly—or you 
may not. After all, whatever his breed 
may be, you should seek the in- 
dividual dog that best “fits” you. 
Among our long-established pointing 
breeds there are both slow dogs, and 
fast—stylish, or lacking it—bird-wise, 
or less so—timid, or bold—biddable, 
or unruly. But, whatever any man 
says to the contrary, here’s where you 
should start looking! Only then, if 
your search fails to uncover a “fit,” 
is it time to try elsewhere. 

Among the pointing breeds the 
Brittany has forged forward to in- 
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creasing importance. Here you have 
the only pointing Spaniel, and he 
does so most readily. Because of this, 
coupled with the fact that his natural 
range is comfortable for hunting 
afoot, he has won wide popularity. 
Here, then, you have a breed to con- 
sider—and there are various others, as 
is well enough known not to need de- 
tailing here. Among any of them, if 
you find the individual that you just 
know surely suits you, get him! 
Springer and Cocker Spaniels are 
both used for upland feathered game. 
However, neither breed points. Each 
flushes or “springs” its game within 
gun range. Having done which, the 
dog must immediately “hup” and re- 
main steady for the shot—and until 
ordered on to retrieve. This writer 
well remembers the early Springer 
promotions on this side of the 
Atlantic. Freeman Lloyd was chief 


“sit” means sit. 


wear 


(ose eee eee 


OBEDIENCE TRAINING should be started early in a young dog’s life. It can be done in 
the house or in the backyard. This Irish setter pup is learning that “whoa” means stop and 


booster for the breed, the main basis 
of the wide publicity he gave them 
being the fact of adaptability for a 
mixed-bag. One seldom hears this 
mentioned any more. They don’t 
seem to need it. Anyone not a stickler 
for having game pointed is apt to go- 
for a Spaniel. And here’s one angle: 
A running ringneck has no point to 
leave—the dog goes to him. If the 
“spring” isn’t then beyond gun range, 
the hunter can score. Cocker Spaniels 
today are but a smaller breed than 
the Springer, and also used mainly 
for pheasants. Originally, however, 
and from which fact came their name, 
they were popular as Woodcock dogs. 

Retrievers, of various breeds, have 
come into their own of late years, 
and most deservedly so. Always a 
necessary adjunct for proper pursuit 
of Wildfowl, they are now often 
found also bringing crippled pheas- 
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ants to bag. Than which there can be 
no more important canine function. 
Any game damaged and lost is but a 
horrible waste—to be avoided at any 
cost, if it can be. 

Fortunately, so it seems to the 
writer, the various Hounds have not 
been subject to breed fads, as has been 
the case of some of their cousins— 
especially those of the pointing 
variety. Should one chance to desire 
a slower dog than a Beagle, he has 
but to turn to a Basset. No one ever 
hears of wanting a slow Foxhound! 
Anyhow, for whatever type of game 
you mainly hunt, we hope your next 
canine may meet your tastes—and that 
you may meet his. 

In case your new dog is a young 
one, any man worthy of owning him 
will take all the precautions to avoid 
gunshyness. Experience has taught us 
the same care is not always exercised 
when a dog is reported ,as fully 
trained, and to have been hunted for 
one or more seasons. It seems almost 
a fetish for new owners to imagine 
the first thing they must do is prove 
to themselves the dog is not gunshy. 
And that’s all wrong! 

The first essential is to give the dog 
time to become fond of you, and for 


Photo by L. G. Kesteloo 


you to win his full confidence. Time 
enough then to begin to think of 
shooting over him—but only under 
proper conditions. Don’t tie a dog to 
a tree and shoot over him—too close 
—and at nothing. This just doesn’t 
make sense. I never subject any dog 
to anything that doesn’t make sense. 
That will but cause a loss of con- 
fidence in you. If the dog hasn’t even 
been given a chance to gain con- 
fidence, it’s all the worse. Thus a tied 
dog, shot-over-at-nothing, can be made 
gunshy—even if he is no more gunshy 
than you are when he is subjected 
to this silly “test.” 


Have a manifest reason for shoot- 
ing—or don’t shoot. Let the dog be 
afield and find game, feather or fur, 
according to what type is his forte. 
Then is your time to shoot, and if 
he’s not gunshy he won’t be. This is 
all perfectly reasonable, and he knows 
it. Understanding it all, he knows he 
has nothing to fear. The whole idea 
makes sense to him. Without which 
understanding, he well may wonder 
what’s going on—and you can’t blame 
him. 

Now you will be reading this when 
no game is in season. So it seems 
proper to mention that any firearm 
used in such shooting test should be 
pistol or revolver with blank am- 
munition. That’s no handicap. The 
dog has found game. The natural se- 
quence is a shot. This he expects, 
and thinks nothing of it. 


And this is the way—the only way 
—that any man in his right mind 
should dare testing his new dog to 
gunfire. Anything else is but flirting 
with trouble, and may prove poor 
flirting indeed. As this is written | 
have a dog coming 13 years of age. 
Yet even now I would not shoot over 
him, with no manifest reason for him 
to understand—not for anything at all. 


At his age, and with his faith in 
me, I think he would stand up to it. 
But it wouldn’t make sense. So it’s 
the type of risk I wouldn’t take. 
Don’t you! 





Archery's Ups and Downs 


By Tom Forbes 


INCE the first “Sputnik” sailed 

into space and began its orbit 
around the globe, the science of 
Physics has assumed top priority in 
the United States. Probably the first 
reaction of the reader of this column 
is, “What have space satellites to do 
with archery?” First, the satellite and 
the arrow are missiles. Second, their 
flight depends on the initial applica- 
tion of an external force. This force 
is applied to the satellite by a rocket 
and to the arrow by a bow. Third, 
both objects are effected by the Law 
of Universal Gravitation which we 
call the gravitational pull, or simply 
gravity. 


At this point in our discussion let 
us leave the space satellite and con- 
fine ourselves with the flight of an 
arrow and resultant effect of forces 
which act upon the arrow after it 
leaves the bow. Two forces act on 
an arrow in free flight; the friction 
of the earth’s atmosphere, and gravity, . 
the force which attracts the arrow 
toward the center of the earth. Fric- 
tion caused by passage of the arrow 
through the air decreases the velocity 
of the arrow in the same manner con- 
stant pressure on the brake pedal 
brings an automobile to a stop. At 
the same time the pull of gravity is 
drawing the arrow toward the center 
of the earth. In the first instance the 
initial velocity imparted to the arrow 
by the bow slowly decreases. At the 
same time the velocity with which the 
arrow falls toward the earth is ac- 
celerated for each succeeding interval 
of time it remains in flight. The effect 
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of the two forces is easily demon- 
strated by shooting an arrow from a 
high point. If the arrow is shot from 
the horizontal it appears to fall away 
from the horizontal very little in the 
initial stage of its flight. As its initial 
velocity decreases it turns in an in- 
creasing arc toward the earth until, 
the initial velocity having reached 0, 
the arrow falls directly toward the 
earth due to the pull of gravity. Fig. 
1 presents graphically the trajectory 
of an arrow shot horizontally from a 








bow at point A. G, indicates the 
direction of the gravitational force 
and (a) the impulse or initial velocity 
imparted to the arrow by the bow. 
The effect of these two forces is the 
resultant trajectory of the arrow. 
Since gravity acts throughout the time 
of flight (t,) of the arrow, any in- 
crease in force (a) will decrease the 
time of flight and the vertical dis- 
tance (BC) will decrease. To take ad- 
vantage of the increase in velocity of 
the arrow the bowman selects the 
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bow with the heaviest drawing weight 
he can handle comfortably. Every 
archer knows that he must incline 
his arrow above the line of sight in 
order that it will fall into the target, 
Fig. 2. 

Fig. 2 represents conditions we en- 
counter shooting over horizontal ter- 
rain. The arrow will rise since it is 
inclined toward the vertical but this 
rise will be impeded by both friction 
and gravity (G,). The result will be 
a lesser velocity and the time (t,) re- 
quired to reach the target will be 
greater than (t,) in Fig. 1. Since 
gravity acts throughout the time it 
will have a greater effect on the 
trajectory of the arrow which will 
assume the shape of the arc (T,). 

By trial and error the instinctive 
shooter acquires the ability to register 
hits on a target which is located at 
the same elevation as the shooting 
position. However will the same tech- 
nique register hits on targets which 
are equi-distant but up-hill or down- 
hill from the shooter? Unfortunately 
it won’t, as each of us has found out. 
A maxim known to every rifleman is: 
Hold high on up-hill shots and low 
on down-hill shots if you want meat 


HORIZONTAL 


in the locker. The same maxim ap- 
plies in archery. Let us examine the 
reasons this maxim holds true in 
every instance. 

First let us confine ourselves to 
shooting up-hill, Fig. 3. What change 
in the elevation of the bow hand will 
we have to make in relation to the 
position we held it when shooting on 
the level? Since the target is above 
the shooting position we logically 
reason that the arrow must be in- 
clined more from the horizontal than 
it was in Fig. 2. What effect will this 
increase toward the vertical have on 
the velocity of the arrow and the time 
it will take to reach the target? The 
pull of gravity (G,) in Fig. 3 works 
in opposition to that part of the 
initial force which thrusts the arrow 
upward. This causes a corresponding 
decrease in the horizontal component 
of the thrust (a) and the arrow flies 
toward the target at a slower speed 
than it did when shot from the posi- 
tion shown in Fig. 2. The resultant 
effect of this lower velocity or speed 
of the arrow is to increase the time 
(t,) mecessary to reach the target. 
Since gravity pulls the arrow toward 
the earth during the total time of its 
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flight, we must compensate for the 
additional gravitational drop due to 
the time differential between (t,) and 
(t,). We do this by elevating the bow 
hand. By holding high on up-hill 
shots we assure ourselves that the 
arrow will drop into the target. 
The effect of the external forces 
acting on an arrow that is shot down- 
hill, Fig. 4 produce a different result. 
In shooting down steep slopes the 
arrow will be inclined below the 
horizontal at the instant of release. 
The initial thrust or impulse (a) will 
have two components, one acting in 
a horizontal direction and the other 
downward. The pull of gravity will 
have an additional force acting in the 
same downward direction. This com- 
bination of forces will result in in- 
creasing the velocity of the arrow as 
it flies down-hill toward the target in 
comparison to the velocity maintained 
under the conditions encountered in 
Figs. 1, 2, and 3. There will be a 
corresponding decrease in the time of 
flight (t,) taken to reach the down- 
hill target. The gravitational drop is 
directly proportional to the time the 
arrow remains in free flight and it 
will therefore be less than in the other 
cases. We compensate by lowering the 





bow hand from the position at which 
we hold it when shooting over hori- 
zontal terrain. Thus by holding low 
on down-hill shots we are able to 
register hits on the target. 

Again stated in simple terms the 
rule is: Hold over on up-hill shots 
and under on shots down-hill from 
the shooter. We can’t ignore the effect 
that gravity has on the arrow in flight 
but we can compensate [or it. 

Apply these principles the next 
time you shoot your field course and 
you will blank fewer up- and down- 
hill shots. You may be pleasantly sur- 
prised when you total your score and 
you will have a much better chance 
of getting your buck next season. 

The author was not as lucky as his 
bow hunting friend. A nice four 
pointer was standing under an apple 
tree and presented a broadside shot 
at 45 yards. The orchard lay on a 
slope and the shot was up-hill. The 
bead was drawn on the chest cavity 
and the arrow passed under the belly 
of the deer just back of the foreleg. 
The distance paced off 45 yards and 
then the author realized that when 
the chips were down he had failed to 
follow the maxim: Hold high when 
you shoot up-hill. 
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FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: Franklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, 21412 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 54 
—*. Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone: 872. 
Adama, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyd er. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
ee Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROBERT FE. LATIMER 2. ...cisesieds dens Waterfowl Management Agent 
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GAME FARMS 


EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 7-2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM-—Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Wililamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 

SOUTHWEST GAME FARM: Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, Distant. 
Phone: ULrich 9-2641 
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